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Esterbrook Again Offers 


Drawlet Pen Prizes 


HE Esterbrook Pen Company has 

announced that cash prizes and 
lettering sets will again be offered among 
the 1931 Scholastic Awards. 


The 1930 Awards, in which Esterbrook 
participated for the first time, developed 
striking examples of fine pen work and 
an increasing use of Drawlet pens in 
schools was noted. 


In announcing the award, Esterbrook 
pointed out that the entries should be 
characteristic of Drawlet pen work. In 
their own words: 


“The Drawlet pen is not designed to do 
what we commonly think of as ‘pen and ink’ 
work. It gives a broad, even line; to some 
extent taking the place of a brush. It is 
excellent for lettering and for posters where 
flat areas of color are defined by broad outlines. 

“The best example of Drawlet pen work we 
can think of is a stained glass window. The 
Drawlet pens are also very effective for sil- 
houettes and lettering of all kinds.” 


The Esterbrook people have shown us 
the Drawlet Pen instruction book they 
have published. It is called “Pen Let- 
tering Simplified with Drawlet Pens.” 
It is a beautiful book—done by Mr. 
Andrew Szoeke, noted Viennese designer, 
in the modern manner—full of designs 
and ideas that set your fingers tingling 
for the pen. It presages, we think, a 
host of very beautiful entries in the 
contest: posters, showcards, pages of 
manuscript. title pages, illustrations, 
fabric and book-paper designs. This 
book may be secured for 50c from the 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


Full details of the Drawlet Pen Prizes 
are listed in the new booklet, ‘Scholastic 
Awards, 1930-1931.” Your copy is 
waiting for you 
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( ‘ERALD BROCKHURST, painter of 

the speaking portrait on our cover, 
was born at Birmingham, England, in 
1890, and was educated at the Royal 
Ac ademy Schools, London, where he re- 
ceived many fellowships and medals. He 
is better known as an etcher than as a 
painter in oils. He was a member of the 
jury for the Venice International Exhibi- 
tion in 1928, 
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HE wheels of prog- 
ress will soon ride 
roughshod over 

the finest of all Dickens 
paintings. ‘Relentless 
real-estate rules ruin rare 
relics” of Pickwickian 
England, some allitera- 
tive headline writer may 
soon blazon forth. <A 
whole series of robust 
caricatures of Dickens 
characters adorn the walls 
of the Duncannon public 
house behind the Golden 
Cross Hotel at Charing 
Cross, London, and the 
tavern is soon to be dis- 
mantled. These vivacious 
and strikingly graphic 
pictorial interpretations 
of Pickwick were painted 
eight years ago by A. R. 
Thomson, a deaf and 
dumb artist, who has 
since become a portrait 
painter. 

Nothing can be done to 
preserve and save from 
destruction Thomson's 
important work. Even 
if large sums of money could be 
raised to lift out the brick walls 
on which the mural decorations 
are painted, no building contrac- 
tor would undertake the responsi- 
bility of keeping them intact. 
Two of the paintings have been 
affixed to the walls on canvas and 
these alone are to be preserved. 

The Duncannon’s Pickwick 
panels are not mentioned in the 
guide books and comparatively 
few visitors or residents know of 
them, but those who do are mak- 
ing farewell visits to the tavern, 
now. The razing will begin in a 
few weeks. 

The proprietor of this quaint 
old inn had the panels done be- 
cause the building he occupies 
was enlarged about eight years 
ago. Wanting something more 
interesting than wall paper for his 
new lounge, he conceived the idea 
of a Pickwick series. But he was 
never very successful in broad- 
casting to the outside world the 
work of Mr. Thomson. The 
painter has since become known 
to all connoisseurs, but not for his 
Pickwick panels, which cover the 





Dickens Murals Give Way to “Progress”’ 


By Artuur J. GORMAN 


‘* THE CHRISTMAS BALL AT DINGLEY DELL’™ 
(Two of the Pickwick Panels by A. R. Thomson 


in Duncannon Tavern, London) 


** PICKWICK IN THE POUND”’ 





entire wall space of the 
Duncannon and which in- 
clude illustrations of 
“Christmas at Dingley 
Dell,” “Jingle,” “The 
Slumkey Election,” “Sam 
Weller,” and “Pickwick in 
the Pound.” The latter 
is one of the two done on 
canvas and consequently 
will be saved. 

Because of the threat- 
ened destruction Thom- 
son was recently sought 
out by English reporters. 
They found a portrait 
painter who has all but 
forgotten his caricature 
days, a man who at the 
age of thirty-five was rep- 
resented in the Tate Gal- 
lery, the branch of the 
National Gallery which 
exhibits modern British 
artists, and whose only 
entry for this year’s Royal 
Academy show was pur- 
chased by Sir William 
Orpen—in other words, a 
portrait. painter of recog- 
nized distinction. 

Asked if there was any way of 
saving these early Dickens murals, 
Mr. Thomson gave this statement 
to the press: 

“Parts of them (the panels) 
might be saved if the paper was 
in good condition. They should 
have been done on canvas, but 
there was nomoney. What they 
wanted at first was something 
smaller. Then they wanted more. 
The figures were cut out and 
pasted on as they were needed. 
Finally, the whole walls were 
covered. They were finished with 
acoat of white varnish and nothing 
has been done to them since. They 
are very dirty now. Eight years 
ofsmoke. All their color has gone. 
The paper is in a very bad state.” 

Thomson was asked if he ever 
did any work like them. He 
replied, “I wanted to but no 
other ‘pub’ (tavern) would con- 
sider it. Publicans are the most 
conservative people in London.” 

Asked how he compared the 
Pickwick panels with his later por- 
trait work, he could not answer. 
He had, in fact, never stopped 
to think about it, he said. 
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“TLL be back the third day at 
latest with the doctor. I’ve 
left you wood enough for three 
days and more and you’ve grub 
for a month.” Garth looked at 
her anxiously; his 
strong mouth twitched. 
Suddenly he leaned for- 
ward and brushed her 
cheek lightly with his 
yellow beard. “I—hate 
to leave you, little girl,” 
he said, with a gentle- 
ness not common with 
him, “but I guess it’s 
Derek’s only chance.” 

“Of course you must 
go. It’s Derek’s only chance.” Dorette 
faced him steadily. She was pale, 
slight, sleepy-eyed, but wilderness born 
and bred, for all that; one guessed a 
spirit of steel in that fragile sheath. 
She finished wistfully: .“‘There’ll be 
nothing for me to do—nothing, but— 
wait.” 

“Only look after yourself and keep 
the stove up.” 

“T'll do it. 
Maxime os 

Rage blazed suddenly in her brother’s 
eves. The barrel of his rifle gleamed 
blue as he gripped it. “If I meet 
Maxime,” he said, through his teeth, 
“it’s a finish for him or for me!” 

He turned about without another 
word, and swung down the forest trail 
on his long run to Mandore. 

Dorette watched him until he was 
no more than a dark shadow among the 
heavy blue shades that hung from spruce 
to spruce like tangible banners. All 
life, all sound, all motion seemed to go 
with him. Mile after mile, she knew, 
on each side of her was nothing but 
the same desolate silence, the same still- 
ness, league after league of the fir for- 
est of the North. She went into the 
cabin and bolted and barred the door 
behind her, as if the solitude were an 
enemy which she must keep out. 

The cabin was a pleasant place. The 
walls were sheathed in red cedar, and 
there were fur rugs on the floor, red 
curtains in the windows. In the cen- 
ter of the larger of the two rooms into 
which the cabin was divided stood the 
¢reat iron stove, in winter the source 
{ their very life. 

Its voice filled the cabin with a roar 
{ike the forever unsatisfied roaring of 


recreation. 


And you—if you meet 








The a tove 


Margsorie L. C. PickTHALL 


To those of us who live in the more temperate parts 
of the United States, winter is a period of pleasurable 
To dwellers in the fastnesses of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, it is an implacable enemy, held at 
bay only by constant vigilance with hard-won fuel. 
Marjorie Pickthall, who lived most of her too-brief 
life in Canada, has in this story made literature out 
of the fierce feuds of the French Canadian trappers 
and their battle with frozen nature. 


the wind and sea—a hungry voice. 
Dorette swung open the heavy door, 
wincing from the furnace-glory within, 
as she flung on more wood. That was 
her one occupation until Garth came 
back—feeding the stove. 

She went to one of the bunks—like 
the bunks of a ship—that were built 
on the wall behind the stove, and looked 
in. Derek, her younger brother, lay 
there without sense or motion, as he 
had lain ever since the sergeant of po- 
lice and Garth had carried him in and 
laid him there. He drowsed between 
life and death, shot through the body. 
Now and then he swallowed a little 
broth, but with no knowledge of the 
hand that fed him. She dared not touch 
him. There was nothing she could do 
for him but keep the cabin warm enough 
to sustain that flickering lamp of life 
until the doctor came, for the cold of 
that country kills like a sword. 

Suddenly, clinging to the side of the 
bunk, she trembled. “If only you could 
speak to me, Derek,” she whispered. 
“If only I could hear your voice!” 

But the only voice was the voice of 
the great stove. 

Her mind painted for her the scene 
she had not witnessed—the hard men 
of the mines and the lumber camps, 
still men with formidable eyes, follow- 
ing Cain’s trail from Fort Dismay to 
Anisette; the end of the trail at a little 
lonely shack blinded in snow, ringed 
with watchful men; Derek pleading 
that Maxime might have “one more 
chance, boys”; the parley at the door, 
the shot coming from nowhere, men 
storming into the shack over Derek’s 
fallen body, and finding it empty; 
Maxime Dufour escaped again! She 





saw it all. Heard again Garth’s 
voice in hard-breathed sentences 
between shut teeth: “But he’s 
not goin’ to get away again. 
He'll have to get food and shel- 
ter somewhere; and if 
it’s a thousand miles 
away, we'll follow and 
shoot him down like the 
wolf he is!” 

She glanced round, 
pale and shaken, think- 
ing that still she heard 
that deep voice of bit- 
ter rage. But it was 
only* the undertone of 
the roaring stove hum- 
ming its angry song. 

She busied herself about such duties 
as she could find. Twice she fed the 
stove from the pile of wood on the 
floor beside it. The fierce heat licked 
out at her each time, just as a savage 
beast will strike through the bars of 
his cage, and each time she shut the 
door with the sense of prisoning some 
lion-voiced living thing. 

Her work was soon done. Everything 
in the cabin was tidied and tidied again. 
She glanced at the clock. Only an hour 
of the slow time had gone. Garth had 
only been gone an hour. She turned 
the clock with its face to the wall, took 
out a shirt she was making for Garth 
—red-and-black checked flannel, thick 
as felt—and stitched resolutely. 

Her hearing, accustomed to the sound 
of the stove, as the ear adjusts itself 
to the thunder of a waterfall, was acute 
to catch the faintest noises. She heard 
the tiny sound of the thread passing 
through the flannel, the soft thud of 
snow slipping from the boughs of the 
forest, the least check and stumble in 
Derek’s shallow breathing. Each time 
she heard this last, her own heart 
checked and stumbled in tune with it. 
She held her own breath till her broth- 
er’s renewed its weak rhythm. 

And so the morning passed. In the 
afternoon, she fould a snowshoe that 
needed restringing. Deftly as Montag- 
nais she twisted the gut and wove the 
net. 

It was dark sooner than she could 
have hoped. She needed no lamp. The 
stove filled the cabin with its glow. In 
the dark it became a beautiful and for- 
midable thing, a shape of dull red, with 
a heart of lambent rose. She glanced 
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at the little windows, sheathed thick 
with frost-ferns. It would be a cold 
night. Her thoughts went to Garth, 
then, with dread, to Maxime Dufour. 
She dragged her cot from the inner 
room, set it across the front of the stove 
and lay down. The warmth was like 
a hand pressing on her eyelids. 

With the subconscious watchfulness 
of those who care for the beloved, she 
was awake five times in the long night 
to feed the stove. Each time she looked 
at Derek, and thought, with a pang, 
that he was deeper sunken among the 
pillows. His eyes were not quite 
closed; the silvery line of eyeball re- 
flected the red glow. She would 


up with the electric stars; the great 
stove sang to a higher; more tremendous 
note; she could scarcely keep pace with 
its consuming hunger. The pine knots 
and bright birch logs fell to ash in a 
moment. If she slept, she dreamed that 
the stove was out and the cold creep- 
ing into the cabin in long feathers of 
frost, that twisted under the door like 
snakes, until one touched her on the 
throat and she woke, choking. 

Dawn found the sky fleeced with 
cloud, the cabin warm, and the hurt 
man yet alive. Again with the day her 
heart lightened. Four—five hours from 
that time, and she might expect Garth 
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from her own troubled heart. She must 
see beyond the first bend of the trail: 
she must see if, farther than that, the 
blue-white ribbon between the trees was 
still empty of her hope. 

She built up the fire again, put on 
coat and hood and snow-shoes, took 
one glance at Derek, and left the cabin, 
She sped down the trail. She was 
panting when she reached the first 
curve. Almost afraid to look, she saw 
the long track before her—empty. 
There was something conscious and de- 
liberate in that emptiness, as if the 
forest knowingly withheld from her a 
secret. She dared go no farther. She 

turned- back and fled home. The 





have liked to close them, but her 
hand shrank from so prophetic 
an action. 

The last time she woke the 
sun had risen. The gathered 
crystals on the windows were 
lit with a glow that paled the 
stove. Dorette went into the 
inner room and braided her hair. 

That day passed as the first 
had done. Her brother was 
weaker. She pleatled with him, 
passionately tender. “Just a 
mouthful of soup, Derry. Wake 
up, Derry dear. Take it for my 
sake, Derry!” but her voice, 
which had dimly roused him the 
day before, could not reach him 
now. She looked round for 
something she might do for him. 


The diminished heap of logs 
on the floor showed her work 


enough. She must bring in a 
fresh supply from the pile be- 
hind the cabin. She ate a hasty 
breakfast and made herself some 
coffee. Then, hooded and 
wrapped against the cold, she 
opened the door. 

She stepped into a world of 
white, blue, and black; solid, 
translucent, and motionless as 
though built from gems. Where 
the blue sky touched the black 
trees there seemed to run a set- 
ting of gold; where the black 





About Marjorie Pickthall 


ARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL, author 

of “‘The Stove,”’ was one of Canada’s 
most important modern poets and short-story 
writers. She died eight years ago at the age 
of 39. Canadian critics have proclaimed her 
Angel’s Shoes, a collection brought out a year 
after her death, the highest expression of the 
Canadian short story. Her poetry is airy, 
limpid and musical, 


Miss Pickthall was born in England but 
crossed to Canada as a small child. She 
went back to London at the age of 29 and 
while in London her first volume of poems 
was published, although she had been seeing 
her poems in print in Canadian newspapers 
since her sixteenth year. She later returned 
to British Columbia and made her home in 
the wilderness, to the beauties of which she 
was always keenly sensitive. A tree, a 
meadow lark, a sunset, a panorama of forest 
greenery and sparkling sea meant more to her 
than all the pleasures and conveniences of the 
city. She could not work to her own satis- 
faction unless she was away from neighbors 
and sundry other worries of civilization. So 
she built herself a shack under a great pine 
tree, and there she wrote her stories. 


Her first book of poems published in 1913 
was Drift of Pinions. This was followed in 
1915 by Litile Hearts and in 1916 by The Lamp 
of Poor Souls. The year of her death, 1922, 
her novel, The Bridge, was published. It is 
the story ‘of a man’s unsuccessful attempt to 
forget a great crime. A book of poems en- 
titled Little Songs was brought out posthu- 
mously. 

In Canada her poetry is highly esteemed, 
along with that of Bliss Carman, Charles 
G. D. Roberts and Duncan Campbell Scott. 


clock ticked off another hour— 
two, three, four. Garth had not 
come. Darkness, and he had not 
come. Loneliness and suspense 
were shaking her strong, young 
nerves. The worst of all was 
the silence. The voice of the 
stove became first an annoyance, 
then a weariness, then an intol- 
erable burden. The voice of its 
devouring hunger was the very 
voice of silence, of desolation. 
She flung the wood in angrily. 
“Tf there was only someone to 
speak to,” she said, a little wildly 
—‘just someone to give me a 
word!” 

There was no one—then, nor 
through the endless night, when 
she feared to sleep, lest, in her 
dreams, or in reality, that in- 
satiable thing in the stove that 
kept them alive might escape 
her, nor with the stormy dawn. 
Garth did not come. 

There was no wood left in the 
house. Before she did anything 
else, she wrapped herself and 
went to the wood-pile. The 
wood-pile was heaped against 
the back of the cabin; it was 
roofed and sheeted with snow. 
She pulled at the butt of a log, 
and the wood came down with 
a run, mixed with much snow 
—such dry snow that the wood 








trees trailed branches to the 
snow, was a stain of sapphire shadow. 
It was fiercely cold. She shut the door 
behind her, hastily, ran to the snow- 
buried wood-pile behind the cabin, bur- 
dened herself with an armful of small 
returned and set her load on the 
threshold, opened the door, and tum- 
bled the wood on the floor. All the 
morning she worked thus. Her spirits 
rose; she began to believe that Derek 
would not die, and soon she might think 
of Garth’s return. The noise of the 
logs as she flung them on the floor 
pleased her. It was a change from the 
one unceasing voice that filled the cabin 
day and night—the voice of the stove. 
The second night she was restless. 
She dared not sleep at first, for fear 
she should sleep too well. Wind came 


logs, 


with the doctor from the mines at Man- 
dore. She wound the clock, and turned 
it with its chipped face to the room, 
no longer dreading to tell the passage 
of the hours. 

Yet five hours went, and Garth had 
not come. She went to the door. Clos- 
ing it behind her so that the cold might 
not get into the cabin even for a mo- 
ment, she stared down the trail. It ran 
in the straight no more than a half- 
mile; farther than that, she could not 
see. Yet it was less her eyes than her 
soul that she thus strained to see be- 
yond the forest. 

“Garth! Garth! Garth!” 

Who had given that wild cry that 
rang among the trees? For a moment 
she wondered, then knew it had come 


under it. 


there was the night. 
back by then,” 
lips, staring at the stove. 
be back by then;” 
screaming rush of flame up the pipe, 
as if in mockery. 
soning hatred for it, as she went out 
again to gather wood for the night. 


groped with numbed hands. 


was not moistened until she 
held it in her warm hand. The bitter 
work was a relief to her. She thrust 
the soft, dark hair out of her eyes and 
piled herself such a load that she swayed 
“But it’s something to do for 


Derek,” she said, wistfully. “It’s all | 


can do.” 


She took in enough for the day. But 
“Garth will be 
she muttered, with cold 
“Garth must 
the stove sent a 


She felt an unrea- 
Kneeling beside the wood-pile, she 


She felt 
(Continued cn page 29) 
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By 
RoBERT 
HARRON 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


E of the United States find our- 
selves in these days the greatest 
and most ardent of sports-loving na- 
tions. Nowhere else in the world will 
such a varied athletic interest be found, 
spreading over so many different sports 
and with so many, many thousands who 
wish to be spectators as well as players. 
Other nations concentrate their inter- 
est keenly on one or two sports. Fin- 
land, more nearly than any other, per- 
haps, is a country that enjoys its run- 
ning. In Germany, soccer football shares 
with track and field sports. England, of 
course, has its cricket and its football, 
along with rowing and track sports. In 
the South American countries, soccer is 
the great sport. Boys kick the socce 
football around on the streets of Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires as _ our 
boys play baseball on the corner lots. 
In the north coun 
tries, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark, 
the great sports are 
the winter sports, 
skating, skiing and to- 
boganning, and it is 
an interesting fact 
that here in America, 
we have been turning 
more and more in the 
last ten years toward 
enjoyment of those 
rugged outdoor activ- 
ities. In addition to 
lending themselves 
admirably to team 
competition, they are 
also sports which the 
high school boy or 
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girl, alone or with just one or two 
companions, may enjoy to the limit 
through four or five months of the year 
in more than one-half of our states. 
Winter sports have grown tremen- 
dously in interest in our country in re- 
cent years. A dozen or more colleges in 
the East, especially in New England, 
hold winter carnivals each year. Dart- 
mouth is one. The University of New 
Hampshire and Williams are others. 
Hockey is being played more and more 
generally by high school and college 
teams. Even those of us who are forced 
to live in the larger cities see evidences 
of increased skating. Riding on the 
subways these days in New York, I 
see dozens of young people carrying 
skates to and from the various parks 
and indoor rinks. During a few weeks 
I spent in Minneapolis last winter, it 
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SKATE 
SAILING! 


A Big Thrill at 
little cost. Your 
sails can be as elab- 
orate or as simple 
as you please, but 
it takes no little 
skill to handle 
them. 


seemed that the entire population of 
eighteen years and under was equipped 
with skates, and the admirable park 
system there gave every boy and girl 
a fine, smooth and well-lighted skating 
place not more than a few blocks from 
his or her home. 

All of which is one of the finest in- 
fluences that could come into our youth- 
ful outdoor life. That is principally be- 
cause it is not necessary to be an expert 
in order to enjoy the sport. It is well 
enough to be a skillful hockey player or 
figure-skater and certainly excellence 
in any sport should not be discouraged. 
But if you are merely out for fun and 
health and relaxation, it is not neces- 
sary to be an expert or to be equipped 
even with a handsome, expensive pair 
of skates. 

The same is true of skiing which, 
especially in the mid 
dle western states, has 
come to be in the last 
few years an increas- 
ingly popular sport. 
The spectacular ski- 
jumping contests, in 
which the stars of the 
sport soar through 
the air for 150 or 200 
feet can be, of course, 
for only a few of the 
(Continued on page 26) 


THE SKI SALUTE! 


A row of giris at rhe 
end of a perfect day at 
Lake Placid, facing 
westward to give the 
“ski salute’’ to the 
serting sun. 





The Scholastic 


Aim Your Christmas Giving! 


Some Suggestions to Students Who Wish to Make Their Gifts Count in a Year of Distress 


HEN the President of the United 

States feels called upon to intro- 
duce into his Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion references to “world-wide distress,” 
we are made uncomfortably aware that 
there is need this year for sacrifice on 
the part of those who possess comfort 
and security. 

High school boys and girls may feel 
that this is a job for the grown-ups, and 
that there is little they can contribute, at 
least in money, at such a time. The Edi- 
tors of The Scholastic believe that 
American students realize, however, that 
they are a picked group, upon whose 
shoulders will rest in a few short years 
the responsibility of American leader- 
ship. The community pays for your ed- 
ucation and expects no return. But con- 
scientious students will not be satisfied 
to be always on the receiving end. There 
are innumerable demands now for finan- 
cial and personal assistance. Not all of 
them are worthy. But in adopting the 
suggestions which follow, we _ believe 
that no one can make a mistake. These 
are tried and tested causes which need 
your help. Give to them as freely as 
you can. And if you cannot give money, 
offer your services for volunteer work. 


The American Red Cross. This is the 
head and front of all relief work. Its 
services are world-wide and never more 
needed than now. Funds for it are badly 
depleted. Every high school student 
should be a member of the Junior Red 
Cross. 


The Community Chest. If you live in 
a city which has an organized Commun- 
ity Chest or Welfare Fund, you have 
an opportunity to assist directly the 
leading social agencies concerned with 
family relief. Throughout the country 
these bodies, under notably efficient man- 
agement, are attempting this year to raise 
greatly increased budgets to meet the 
strain of unemployment. “Teamwork for 
humanity” is their watchword. 


National Tuberculosis Association. In 
a period of economic hardship, the sick- 
ness and mortality rates always go up. 
Good nourishment is an 
absolute necessity in the 
treatment of most dis- 
eases, and especially of 
tuberculosis. Partly 
through the work of the 
N. T. A. the tuberculosis 
death rate has been cut 
in half in’ the past 25 
years. It must not slip 
back. Every gay little 
Santa Claus stamp you 
stick on your Christmas 
parcels helps in this great 
crusade. 


Porto Rico, In this 
congested island directly 
under the American flag 
are appalling conditions 
of extreme poverty, un- 
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dernourishment and disease intensified 
by the great hurricane of 1928. Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., has found the 
Porto Ricans making heroic efforts to 
help themselves. But 201,000 children 
under 14 years of age are slowly starv- 
ing. They are your fellow citizens, and 
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many of them are ardent readers of The 
Scholastic. You can address the Porto 
Rico Child Feeding Committee, Inc., 60 
East 42d Street, New York City, if there 
is no local branch, 


Santo Domingo. Just west of Porto 
Rico lies the capital city of Santo Do- 
mingo, almost destroyed in last August’s 
hurricane, the worst catastrophe in the 
history of the West Indies. Reconstruc- 
tion and medical aid are still desperate- 
ly needed, and it must come from Amer- 
ica. Address the Board for Christian 
Work in Santo Domingo, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Golden Rule Foundation. This organ- 
ization is also helping in Porto Rico, 
but it does not confine itself to home 
needs. Absolutely non-sectarian, it is 
doing splendid relief work in Armenia, 
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the Near East, China, and other dis- 
tressed regions. International Golden 
Rule Week is December 7 to 14, and the 
Foundation’s address is also 60 East 42d 
Street, New York. 

Every high school Student Council should 
find some piece of community service to 
do outside the school. Ask your Prin- 
cipal and Faculty Advisor for sugges- 
tions. Here is one fine project carried 
out at Christmas by the Wiley High 
School Student Coucinl of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Christmas Project of Wiley High 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
HE idea of a really glorious Christ- 
mas for the school began in the mind 
of a senior boy, and was sponsored and 
financed by a student body that found 
every avenue necessary opened to them 
by a sympathetic faculty. Having been 
delegated by the students to act, the Stu- 
dent Council arranged all details. The 
program committee assembled a small 
orchestra, chose those who could appear 
with music or speech, and prepared for 
a most interesting assembly, charging at 
least five cents to those who wished to 
pay the sum to their home room teach- 
ers. The assembly and proceeds were 
all that could be desired. 

A committee of six persons, elected by 
the home room representatives, bought 
food at wholesale prices under the direc- 
tion of the president of the Student Coun- 
cil. A girl, chosen because of tradi- 
tional feminine tact and selective wis- 
dom, was delegated to assemble the list 
of families to be remembered. Students 
and faculty were asked to give her sug- 
gestions, the list, of course, being known 
only to the one person in charge, and 
the six members of the committee. As 
the work progressed interest deepened, 
not only in the school but also in the 
community. Grocers gave wholesale 
prices; individuals donated oranges and 
candy, those all-essential “trimmin’s.” 
Home rooms, desiring to do a bigger 
part, furnished one or more extra bas- 
kets, invaluable in cases where one 
basket was not sufficient for a large 
family. 

A tired committee of six worked the 
entire last day of 
school before Christmas 
getting the many baskets 
to their appointed desti- 
nations. Here and there 
they encountered fam- 
ilies who were without 
fuel, and immediately 
those in need were fur 
nished with coal, so that 
Christmas Week, at least, 
was warm and cheery for 
the less fortunate. Said 
one boy in _ finishing: 
“Nothing I’ve ever done 
before has given me such 
pleasure as this hard 
work. For me Christmas 
has a new meaning.”— 
John Caldwell, Wiley *50. 
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Machines have made work easy. They 


have also made play easy. 


our leisure time is spent watching others 
perform. Have we, then, no more use for 


Too much of 


Playgrounds 


No. V in the *‘Men and Machines’’ Series By Stuart CHASE 


N a summer Sunday in America 

today,. people play. Some forty 
millions of them are being carried by a 
machine at thirty miles an hour, past 
Goodrich Tire signs and Travelers’ 
Rests; and anon creeping in single line 
at one mile an hour to the escarpments 
of bridges, ferries, tunnels, and bottle- 
neck highways, in a steamy sweat of oil 
and dust. Mullions are eating the in- 
evitable steak or chicken dinner at the 
inevitable blowsy road house, while the 
gin gurgles into the Canada Dry, the 
radio drowns the engulfing of the canned 
tomato soup, and Jim and Ethel essay 
the Black Bottom. Ten millions are 
seated in the dark watching a personable 
voung woman risk her virtue for six 
thick rolls of celluloid. For some hours 
of the day, practically the entire popu- 
lation of the Republic disappears under 
something in the nature of 60,000 tons 
of wood pulp, to the accompaniment of 
a noisy if not positively sanguinary 
struggle between the younger generation 
as to which has prior right to Mutt and 
Jeff. 

Along the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 

Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, 
stretch 10,000 miles of fine hard beaches, 
deserted save for the seagull, the sand- 
piper, and the crab. From point to point 
between the lonely stretches, to a total 
linear measurement of perhaps fifty 
miles, more millions congregate, each 
with his bottle of pop, his banana, and 
his cheese sandwich. Here rise fantas- 
‘tic towers of white plaster, which, as 
twilight gathers, glow and sparkle with 
innumerable lights. Here tram loads of 
shrieking shop girls rush down fright- 
ful declivities; here may be viewed the 
fattest, the tallest, the shortest, the most 
convoluted of the species. Here one 
meets oneself with a resounding thwack 
in mirror mazes, is deftly bereft of 
equilibrium by spinning, heaving floors; 
loses hat and modesty by jets of com- 
pressed air. Here a five-dollar bill melts 
like the snows of April. 

Fifty thousand are roaring as the 
Home Run King lifts a horse-hide pellet 
over a board fence; hot, disquieted ma- 
trons are reading confession maga- 
zines in stuffy parlours; unnumbered 
gentlemen, white and coffee coloured, 
snap their fingers and utter cabalistic 
cries over two small cubes of bone 
upon the floor; far into the reeking 
night in a haze of smoke, thin men 
sit in shirt sleeves bowed over pieces 
of cardboard and round, brightly 
coloured discs, while throughout the 


day five hundred thousand ampler men 

alternately strike and curse at a small 

white ball, magnetically attracted to pits 
of sand, or if there is no sand, to pools 
of water. 

Recreation may be defined as creating 
again in play the balance that has been 
lost in work. Decreation is compounding 
the lost balance through unrewarding 
forms of play. A great fraction of this 
modern Sunday scene is decreation, and 
much of it is clamped to the machine. 
I have roughly estimated the total annual 
cost of all forms of diversion in the 
United States at $21,000,000,000—not 
far from a fourth of the national in- 
come. About one-half, or nearly $11,- 
000,000,000 is spent for diversions im- 
possible without machinery, as follows: 
Pleasure motoring (% of to- 

tal motor bill) 

Vacations and travéF (pri- 
marily the transportation 
element ) 

Moving and talking pictures.. 

Newspapers, tabloids, light 
fiction (in part) 

Radio 

Phonograph, pianolas, etc 

Telephone—social factor only 

Mechanical toys 

Amusement parks (in part).. 

Flying and bicycling 


$ 5,000,000,000 


2,000,000,000 
1,500,000,000 


1,000,000,000 
750,000,000 
250,000,000 
100,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
25,000,000 


Total .$10,725,000,000 

The motor car, as has been the case 
with all our recent lists and _ tables, 
claims the lion’s share. In the aggregate, 
it is the most powerful prime mover we 
possess; it is the outstanding exhibit in 
mass production; it is the rock upon 
which the whole structure of American 
“prosperity” is founded; it is the chief 
creator of the new labor burden; the 
mightiest reason for the congestion of 
cities and the desolation of the country- 
side; and the leading national plaything. 

We spend ten billions more for forms 
of play which are conceivable without 
machinery, but in which, as a matter of 
plain fact, machines play an important 
part, if only in supplying equipment 
and transportation. This includes such 
healthful outdoor sports as tennis, boat- 
ing, swimming, field sports, winter 
sports, camping, climbing, hunting and 





fishing, amateur or pre-collegiate hase- 

ball, football and hockey. But these are 

not the sports where the money is spent 

—they constitute only a tiny fraction of 

the whole ten billions. The real money 

is found in such recreations—or decrea- 

tions—as road houses, night clubs, con-- 
fectionery palaces, soft drink empori- 
ums, hobbies and collections, shows, cir- 

cuses, golf, tobacco, jazz palaces, speak- 
easies, the exchanging of holiday pres- 
ents, horse racing, college football, pro- 
fessional baseball, and super-professional 
prize fighting. 

In respect to the total number of 
Americans who now engage in some of 
these diversions, mechanical and other- 
wise, I have prepared the following ta- 
ble: 

Newspaper and tabloids, 35,000,000 circu- 
lation a day. 

Radio, 30,000,000 listeners a night. 

Phonograph, player pianos, 15,000,000 lis- 
teners a night. 

Moving pictures, 115,000,000 admissions a 
week, 

Theatres, concerts, shows, popular lectures, 
etc., 5,000,000 a week. 

The popular magazines, 15,000,000 readers 

a month. 

Professional baseball, 40,000,000 admissions 

a year. 

Football, 20,000,000 admissions a year. 

Horse-racing, 10,000,000 admissions a year. 

Pugilistic industry, 10,000,000 admissions a 
year. 

All these figures serve to drive home 
one cardinal point. As a people we tend 
to take our diversions second-hand. In 
Middletown “the leisure of virtually all 
women and of most of the men over 
thirty is mainly spent sitting down’—in 
a motor car, at the movies, reading, or 
listening to the radio. A few play—or 
better work—on gridiron, race track, 
diamond and prize ring—while the rest 
of us shout, clap hands, hurl pop bottles 
at the umpire, crush in our neighbor’s 
hats, and get what thrill we may from 
passive rather than active participation. 
Our play comes to us, in these circum- 
stances, at one remove from reality. 
When we watch a score board outside a 
newspaper office, it comes at two re- 
moves. 

Among nature people—and happily 

among our own children still—play 
is active participation in the dance 
or game, in which muscles, voice, 
senses, rhythm, are all involved. As 
often as not, it is linked to work, 
and linked to art, and develops as an 
integral part of the whole personality. 
Not for nothing has the folk dance 
been close to the heart of every 
nation in history. I would argue 
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“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER—” 
IV. By Mrs. Avice FooreE MacDouGaL. 


[Fe is Opportunity, and education is the 
tool by which the soul carves its way 
to success. 

It happened that during the eight years 
of my school life a wise and far-seeing 
woman directed my education. Her method 
was unique as compared with present-day 
standards. Anna C. Brackett never em- 
phasized quantity, but quality and accuracy 
were to her all-essential. Each lesson in 
Virgil might consist of a few lines only, 
but by the time her class was over, every 
word in those lines was accounted for and 
its place and reason was understood. Each 
word became an individual. Separated from 
its suffix and affix, it stood alone and then 
was forced to tell us its derivative and 
what derivation of it we found in our own 
language, in French, in Italian, and in 
German, if it had any. Verbs fell into their 
proper places as do the pieces of glass in 
a kaleidoscope, and in thé end the words 
did not form sentences merely but rather 
a pattern of beautitul symmetry and ex- 
actitude. 

Education to Miss Brackett was not, you 
sc, the mere filling of a youthful mind 
with interesting facts of history, of science, 
of language and mathematics. It was far 
more than all that, for to Miss Brackett 
each pupil was an individual due in time to 
meet the full responsibility of life, its pains 
and its pleasures, and while she educated 
her pupil in the fullest sense of the word, 
she did two other things as well—she 
awakened in the adventurous soul a keen 
desire for more knowledge,. and_ she 
equipped the growing youth with strength 
to meet life on its own terms and fight it 
out to a finish. 

Looking back over those years of my 
life in school, I can think of only one im- 
provement—they should have been just 
twice as long. To my mind it is impossible 
to overestimate the value of education. No 
one would underestimate it, could they 
visualize its full value. How often do we 
hear people say “Well, I'm not going to 
have my child study Latin—what’s the use 
of Latin? We don’t talk Latin!” And yet 
probably no one thing except Mathematics 
does as much to train the mind and so the 
person into orderliness and reasonableness 
than does a careful grounding in this all 
but forgotten language. For after we have 
parsed our Latin sentences year after year, 
after we have observed the sweet orderli- 
ness and obedience of each adverb, adjec- 
tive, noun and verb, we too become con- 
vinced of the wisdom of order, our lives 
become ordered lives, our minds become at- 
tuned to reasonableness. Our moments of 
irritation and anger are subconsciously ad- 
justed because constant drilling has taught 
us to control our own unruly spirits—as 
grammar regulates unruly words. 


What I have said concerning Latin ap- 
plies of course to Mathematics as well— 
only, one mind responds to Latin, another 
to Algebra. The wise instructor is he who 
discovers which line is the more congenial 
to Susan, Edward, John or Mary. 

But this is far from all that education 
does for us. Everyone, whether wisely or 
unwisely, seeks happiness. Life is usually 
dull, sad or tragic as the case may be. Few 


there are who can say as death, the last 
great sporting event, approaches, “Mine 
has been a happy life.” But what little 
happiness there is comes almost entirely 
from education. For the man who is really 
educated verifies in every atom of his being 
Shakespeare’s melancholy Jacques, who 


“Found books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, 
And good in everything.” 


He is the really rich man. The joy of such 
books and such sermons is easy to acquire, 


© Blank & Stoller 


Mrs. MacDougall is probably the most 
successful American woman who runs 
her own business. And what's more, 
she’s “‘self-made.”’ Few visitors to New 
York are unfamiliar with her unique 
restaurants. Left a widow with the care 
of three children, she built up from 
small beginnings a great wholesale and 
retail business in coffee and tea and her 
Jamous coffee shops. She has written 
several interesting, books on business. 








no matter how small your bank balance. 
He is the antithesis of Peter Bell, whose 


“Simple primrose was to him 
A primrose on the river brim 
And it was nothing more.” 


So I entreat all boys and girls in school 
and all young men and women in college to 
make the most of their opportunities. Every 
moment is precious, every last little bit of 
learning a gold mine of joy for your later 
years. Much may seem unnecessary, not 
to say boring, now, but on the long path- 
way of life it will bring incredible and un- 
foreseen satisfaction. Remember that no 
matter how hard you work to make a for- 
tune, you may fail. Of one thing you may 
be sure, however: education cannot fail. 
Well and sincerely done, it is a treasure 
that no one can take away from you. 


The Scholastic 


Playgrounds 
(Concluded from page 7) 

for no return to the sports of New 
England, nor for any conscious at- 
tempt to set up national folk dances, 
simply because old England had her 
Maypole, and the aborigines their fire 
dances. I argue only for the spirit of the 
dance, the letting go with mind and mus- 
cle in play activities which give release 
to timeless biological patterns, and so 
bring rest and peace. 

Many of us find genuine—and cheap 
—recreation in such forms as: 

Mountain climbing. 

Canoeing. 

Trail building. 

Swimming, diving and sunbathing. 

Skiing, skating and snowshoeing. 

Amateur acting. 

Group singing. 

Golf and tennis (in season). 

Yachting and fishing. 

Gardening. 

Handicrafts as pastimes—carpentry, met- 

al working, amateur photography. 
Home decorating and painting. 
Amateur botany, geology, ornithology. 


Such play is primarily non-mechani- 
cal, and there is just a chance that these 
true recreations may win out in the 
teeth of the commercial drive in the op- 
posite direction. Automobile camping 
has succeeded in luring millions to spend 
a night or two under the stars, and the 
habit may grow. The development of 
national and state parks is very encour- 
aging. 

Here are the most frequent play forms 
of fifteen-year-old boys and girls, as 
compiled by Messrs. Lehman and Witty 
in a recent survey of 7,000 Kansas 


school children, town and rural: 


Boys Girls 
1. Reading funny Reading funny pa- 
pers, pers. 
. Other reading. . Other reading. 
Playing catch. 3. Automobiling. 
. Automobiling. . Playing the piano. 
Going to the movies. . Going to the movies. 
Playing baseball. . Writing letters. 
Watching sports. . Playing the phono- 
. Playing football. graph. 
. Listening to radio. 8. Visiting. 
. Playing basket ball. 9. Gathering flowers. 
. Wrestling. 10. Singing. 
. Bicycling. 11. Teasing somebody. 
12. Looking at photo- 
graphs and pictures. 


pa- 1. 


et eet 


Of the twelve most frequent forms 
for boys, six are participating, six are 
second-hand, while six are closely linked 
with machinery. Precisely the same ra- 
tios hold for the girls, except that they 
exchange the radio dnd the bicycle for 
the phonograph and piano. Americans 
are the chief proponents of the machine, 
and they are not a happy people. The 
fact that they are restless, nervous, at 
odds with their world, and frequently 
depressed, does not need to be argued. 
Look at the faces in the streets of any 
city. Play is the flywheel of life, and 
America, with the most stupendous rec- 
reational equipment ever dreamed of, 
does not know how to play. It can only 
step on foot throttles, insert coins in 
metal slots, scan headlines, crowd 
through clicking turnstiles, rush head- 
long down roller-coasters—seeking a 
balance which these things seldom give. 
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The Show-Oft: Part III 


By GEorGE KELLY 


THE SECOND ACT 


Scene: Same as preceding Act, six 
months later, about five-thirty on a Monday 
afternoon. Mrs. Fisher is sitting in the arm- 
chair below the buffet over at the right, 
listening in on a crystal radio set. Suddenly 
the front-door closes with a bang, and she 
starts, and looks in the direction of the hall- 
door. Aubrey bounces into the room, very 
much done up, with the traditional carna- 
tion, as usual, and comes forward, putting 
his hat down on the table. 

Ausrey: Hello, Mother—Amy here? 
(He steps to the mirror at the back and 
gives himself a critical touch here and 
there.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Commencing to remove 
the earphones): Our Amy? 

Aupsrey: Yes, have you seen anything 
of her? 

Mrs. FisHer (Rising): No, I haven't 
seen anything of her. (She places the ear- 
phones on the buffet, and signs off.) 

Ausrey (Turning from the glass): 
Wonder where she is? 

Mrs. Fisuer: Isn’t she home? 

Ausrey: No, I just came by there. 

Mrs. FisHer (Picking up her knitting- 
bag from the buffet): She hasn’t been here 
today. 

Ausrey: She was saying this morning 
she thought she’d go out looking for a 
house today ; I suppose she hasn’t got back 
yet. (He gives the chair at the left of the 
center-table a double tap with his cane as 
he crosses down to the window at the left.) 
I wanted to take her out to the Automobile 
Show tonight; I got the loan of Harry 
Albright’s car. 

Mrs. FisHer (Moving to the chair at the 
right of the center-table): Did you say she 
was out lookin’ for a house? 

Ausrey (Moving back, towards her): 
Yes, we've got to get out cf that place 
we're in. The LePage printing people have 
bought the whole block; they’re going to 
put up a new building there. 

Mrs. FisHer (Standing with her hand 
on the back of the chair): How soon do 
you have to get out? 

Ausrey: Soon as we can find a place, 
I suppose. I understand they want to be- 
gin tearing down there about the first of 
the year. 

Mrs. FisHer: I’m afraid you won't find 
it so easy to get a place as reasonable as 
that again in a hurry. (She sits down.) 

Ausrey: I don’t want a place as. reason- 
able as that, if I can get something better. 
(He plants himself at the left of the table 
and looks away off, wit a dreamy narrow- 
ing of his eyes, and balancing himself on 
his toes.) I want a home—something with 
a bit of ground around it—where I can do 
a bit of tennis in the evening (he makes a 
couple of leisurely passes at an imaginary 
tennis-ball)—if I feel like it. 

Mrs. FisHer (Beginning to knit on a 
<< sweater): Well, if you do you'll pay 
or it. 

Ausrey: That is exactly what I expect 
to do, Mother Fisher, not giving you a 
short answer, that is exactly what I expect 
to do. (He gives the table a double tap 
with the cane.) But, I want what I'm pay- 
ing for, I’ll tell you that. No more of the 
old first-of-the-month business for this 
bambino. He’s all washed up, and signed 
on the dotted line. (He moves up to the 
mirror at the back.) 

Mrs. FisHer: They’re not puttin’ up any 
more houses, from what I can hear. 


Ausrey: Be yourself, Mother 
Fisher, be yourself. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, where are they? 

AvusBrey: You ought to go out along the 
Boulevard some Sunday,—see what they’re 
doing out there. 

Mrs. FisHER: Well, there’s no danger of 
you goin’ out along the Boulevard, except 
for a walk 

Ausrey (Moving to the hall-door and 
glancing out into the hallway): Lot of peo- 
ple out that way, Mother. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, if there is they’re 
payin’ more than you're able to pay. 

AusrEY: Man’s got to live somewhere, 
Mother. (He swings forward to the win- 
dow down at the left, and stands whistling 
to the canary.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, if he’s wise, he'll 
live where he’s able to pay for it ;—unless 
he wants to be breakin’ up half a dozen 
times a year—like a lot of them are doin’. 
Makin’ a big show. Buyin’ ten thousand 
dollar houses, and puttin’ fifty dollars down 
on them. (He turns to her.) Besides, you 
haven't got any furniture for a house, even 
if you got one—unless you want to be 
sittin’ on the floor. 

Avusrey: The matter of furniture now- 
adays, Little Mother, is a very inconse- 
quential item, from-what I can gather. 

Mrs. FisHer: “You ought to price it 
sometime when you're in the city, and see 
how unconsequent it is. 

Ausrey (Settling himself for a golf shot, 
using his cane for a club): I’ve inv estigated 
the matter very thoroughly, Mrs. Fisher, 
and I find that there are at least fifteen 
first-class establishments right here in this 
city that will furnish a man’s house from 
garret to garage, and give him the rest of 
his life to pay for it. (He hits the imagi- 
nary golf-ball, and pretends to follow it 
straight out with his eyes.) 

Mrs. FisHer: They'd need to give some 
of them the rest of their liy es, at the rate 
they’re goin’ now. 

Ausrey: Give the growing boy a chance, 
Mrs. Fisher, give the growing boy a 
chance. You know what Mr. L. D. Brophy 
of the American Can Company said in the 
September number of the American Mag- 
azine, don’t you? 

Mrs. FisHer: No, I don’t. 

Ausrey: Well, I'll tell you. (Mrs. Fisher 
shifts her knitting, giving him a wearied 
glance.) He said, “I would say to that in- 
numerable host of young men, standing on 
the threshold of life, uncertain, and, may- 
hap, dismayed—as they contemplate the 
stress of modern industrial competition, 
‘Rome was not built in a day.’” Those were 
his very words, I wouldn’t kid you, and I 
think the old boy’s got it right, if you ask 
me. (He moves up to the hall-door again 
and glances out.) 

rs. FisHer: What are you goin’ out 
to the Automobile Show for? 

Ausrey (Turning and coming forward 
again): Repeat the question, Mrs. Fisher, 
if you please. 

Mrs. FisHer: I say, what are you goin’ 
out to the Automobile Show for? 

Ausrey (Coming to a point above the 
center-table): Ha! Married five months 
ago today, Mother; got to celebrate the 
happy event. Besides, one never knows 
what a day will bring, in the way of an 
opportunity to satisfy a long-felt want. And 
since she knocks but once—(He taps his 
cane on the table, causing Mrs. Fisher to 
start slightly) at each man’s door, the kid 
here doesn’t want to miss his chance by any 
uncertainty as to just what choo-choo he 
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prefers. (Mrs. Fisher turns with an an- 
noyed expression, to find him pointing at 
her with his finger and thumb. He laughs 
at her annoyance.) Well, got to run along 
now, Mother, and see if Amy’s back at the 
house yet. (He picks up his hat from the 
table and starts for the hall-door.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What’ll I tell her if she 
comes here after you're gone? 

Ausrey (Stopping at the door): Why, 
tell her I’ve got the loan of Harry AIl- 
bright’s car, and I want her to see that 
new Jordan Six that I was telling her 
about, out at the Show. And that I'll be 
at Childs’ at Fifteenth and Chestnut until 
eight o'clock. (He looks at his Ingersoll.) 

Mrs. Fisuer: Fifteenth and Chestnut? 

Ausrey: That’s the said and done, 
Mother. (He laughs boisterously.) The old 
Cafe Infanté (He laughs again.) Olive oit, 
Mother. (He gaes out the hall-door, bre rak- 
ing into another laugh, and in a second 
the front-door closes with a bang, causing 
Mrs. Fisher to start again, and look irri- 
tatedly toward the hall-door. Then she re- 
sumes her knitting. The parlor-door opens 
and Amy drifts in, and starts across to- 
wards the chair at the left of the table.) 

Amy: Hello! (Mrs. Fisher starts again.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, you frightened me, 
Amy—walkin’ in the way like a ghost! 
When did you come in? 

Amy (Sitting down, with a wearied air): 
A couple of minutes ago—l’ ve been in the 
parlor. 

Mrs. Fisher: Why, your man just left 
here, didn’t you see him? 

Amy: No, I heard him when I came in 
—I went in to the parlor. 

Mrs. FisHer: He's lookin’ for you—he 
sez he wants you to go to some kind of 
an Automobile Show with him. 

Amy: I know; I don’t want to go; 
too tired. 

Mrs. FisHER: 
supper ? 

Amy: 
something in town; I knew I wouldn't be 
home till late. (Mrs. Fisher resumes her 
knitting; and there is a slight pause.) 

Mrs. FisHer: He sez you've got to get 
out of that place you're in. 

Amy: Yes, they’re tearing those houses 
down. That’s what I was doing today— 
looking around for some place. 

Mrs. FisHer: Did you see anything? 

Amy: I saw a couple of places that were 
fair, but they want too much money. 

Mrs. Fisner: I’m afraid that’s what 
you'll find, Amy, wherever you go. 

Amy: Thirty-eight dollars a month—for 
a little two-story house—that didn’t even 
have a front porch. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, you're surely not 
lookin’ for a house, Amy, are you? 

Amy: Yes, if I can find one. 

Mrs. FisHer: And have you any idea 
what they’re askin’ for houses these days? 

Amy: Well, Aubrey sez he will not live 
in rooms any longer. 

Mrs. FisuHer: What does it matter what 
he sez! He don’t know what he’s sayin’ 
half the time, anyway. It’s you that has to 
stretch the money, and it'll only go so far; 
and the money that he gets won't cover 
any forty-dollar rents, you can make up 
your mind to that right now, before you 
go any further. And that’s what you'll be. 
asked to pay, Amy, remember I’m tellin’ 
you. 

Amy: He doesn’t want to pay rent—he 
wants to buy. 

Mrs. FIsHER: 
dollars a week? 

Amy: He sez he can put it into a new 
building society that he heard about, over 
in Frankford. 

Mrs. FisHer: Wouldn’t he have to pay 
the building society? 
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Amy: Well, he wouldn't have to pay it 
all at once. 

Mrs. FisHer: There’d be more onces 
than he’d be able to meet. I thought you 
had a little sense, but you're nearly as bad 
as him. 

Amy: No, but you talk awfully silly, 
Mother; you'd think everybody that was 
married was living out in the street. 

Mrs. Fisuer: That’s where a good many 
of them would be livin’, Amy, only that 
somebody belonging’ to them is given’ them 
a hand. Money’ll only go so far, and I’ve 
been keepin’ house too long not to know 
just how far that far is. Nobody can 
tell me. 

Amy: There was a girl down in our 
office that was married, just before I was 
married, and the fellow she married didn’t 
even get as much money as Aubrey gets; 
he got about twenty-five a week—he was 
a guard in the Corn Exchange Bank; and 
they bought a house, out in Kensington, 
and they say it’s beautiful. 

Mrs. Fiswer: She’s back at her job, 
though, isn’t she? 

Amy (With reluctant admission): She 
never left her job. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Well,—that’s how she’s 
doin’ it. You told me yourself there were 
five girls in your office that have married 
within the last two years. Do you think 
they’re hanging over books nine hours a 
day because they like it? And you haven't 
got any furniture even if you have a house. 

Amy: Oh, you can always get furniture. 

Mrs. Fisuer: You can if you pay for it. 
And I don’t know iow you expect to do all 
these wonders later on, when you find it so 
hard to make ends meet now, with only the 
rent of two rooms to pay for. You're 
everlastin’ borrowin’ from me as it is. 

Amy: I always pay you, don’t I? 

Mrs. FisHer: You do when you get it. 
But, that’s not the point, Amy; it’s that 
what you get one week don’t last you till 
next. 

Amy: The reason I was short last week, 
Aubrey bought that new overcoat. 

Mrs. FisHer: And next week it’ll be 
something else. 

Amy: Well, a man can’t be shabby, Mom, 
in a position like Aubrey’s. He sez he’s got 
nearly eighty clerks down there in his de- 
partment; and he sez unless he sets some 
kind of an example in his personal appear- 
ance, he sez there are some of them down 
there that’d come in in overalls. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Laying her knitting on the 
table and looking keenly at Amy): How is 
it, Amy, that a girl like you—that was 
smart enough to keep books, has so little 
sense when it comes to what some man 
tells you? (Amy looks at her Mother stead- 
ily.) 

Amy: Who do you mean—Aubrey? 

Mrs. Fisuer: Yes. 

Amy: Why, what does he tell me that I 
have so little sense about? 

Mrs. Fisuer: That he has eighty clerks 
under him. 

Amy: So he has. 

Mrs. Fisner: And gets thirty-two dol- 
lars a week? 

Amy: He gets thirty-two fifty. (Mrs. 
Fisher resumes her knitting, shaking her 
head hopelessly.) Well now, Mom, you 
know yourself what the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road pays its men. 

Mrs. Fisuer: I don’t know what any- 
body pays anybody. 

Amy: Well, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is notorious. Aubrey sez that only that a 
couple of things haven’t panned out just 
right with him, he’d have left them long 
ago. He sez they just try to break vour 
spirit. He sez that’s one of the main rea- 
sons why he pays so much attention to his 
clothes. He sez he just wouldn't please 
them. 


Mrs. FisHer: How much did he pay for 
that overcoat? 

Amy: Twenty-eight dollars. (Mrs. Fish- 
er raises her eyes to heaven.) Oh, he didn’t 
have to pay it all at once; the man said on 
account of it being so near Christmas he 
could let it go till the first of February. 

Mrs. FisHer: I guess he'll be wantin’ 
a suit, now, the first you know, to go with 
the overcoat. 

Amy: No,-his suit’s all right—yet a 
while. But this suit of mine is beginning 
to go; I’ve worn it till I’m tired looking 
at it. 

Mrs, FisHER: People can’t get things so 
handy once they’re. married. 

Amy: I thought I’d be able to put some- 
thing away out of this week, toward a 
suit; but I don’t know where the money 
went to—it just seemed to go. Honestly, 
I had exactly twelve cents in my purse 
when Aubrey gave me his pay. 

Mrs. Fisuer: I don’t baow what'll be- 
come of you, Amy, if ever you have a 
houseful of children to keep. (Amy sits 
looking at nothing, with a rather troubled 
expression about the eyes, and her Mother 
continues to knit. Suddenly Amy bursts 
into tears. Mrs. Fisher looks at her; then 
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she gets up quietly, laying her knitting on 
the table, and crosses in front of the table 
to her—and fays her hand on her arm.) 
Now, there’s no use a startin’ that kind a 
thing, now, Amy; for it won’t do you a 
bit of good. (She continues across ) 

Amy: I don’t know what I’m going to 
do, Mom—I’m nearly crazy. 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning): I'll tell you 
what you're goin’ to do, Amy, if you're a 
wise woman—You're goin’ to realize that 
you're married; and that you’ve got some 
kind of a house to keep up; and just how 
much money you're goin’ to get each week 
to keep it up on; and then suit your ideas 
accordin’. And if you don’t, you'll have 
plenty of cryin’ to do. And you'll have no- 
body to thank but yourself, for you had 
nothing but impudence for them that tried 
to tell you—how many beans made five. 
(The front-door is heard to close.) I guess 
that’s your Father. Go into the parlor 
there, and don’t let him see you cryin’. 
(Amy rises and steps quickly .across and 
through the parlor-doors at the left into 
the parlor; and Mrs. Fisher crosses above 
the center-table to the buffet and puts her 
knitting into one of the drawers. Clara 
appears in the hall-door.) 

Ciara: What's the matter? (Mrs. Fisher 
turns and looks at her.) 

Mrs. FisHer: There’s nothing at all the 
matter. 

Ciara: What did Joe telephone me for? 

Mrs. FisHer: Our Joe, do you mean? 

Ciara: Yes; Bertha said he telephoned 
the house about four o’clock and told her 
to tell me to come right over home as soon 
as I came in. 

Mrs. Fisner: Well, I’m sure / 
know what he’d want you for, Clara; 


don’t 


he 
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didn’t leave any word with me for you this 
morning. 

CLARA age forwards towards the 
center-table): was over paying my elec- 
tric, and just aa back; so I came right 
over; I thought maybe something was 
wrong here, and he was calling from next 
door. 

Mrs. FisHer: No, he hasn’t been home 
here today. (Clara pussles for a second, 
then tosses her purse into the table.) 

Ciara: I wonder what he wanted me 
for. (She turns to the mirror at the back 
and touches her hat.) 

Mrs. Fisuer: Is that girl at your house 
sure it was our Joe? 

Ciara (Coming back to the table): She 
said it was; and I suppose she knows his 
voice—she’s often answered the ‘phone 
when he’s called. (She picks up a book 
from the table and glances casually at it.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, maybe he wanted to 
see you about something; I'd wait a while; 
he'll be here at six. 

Ciara (Looking suddenly at her Moth- 
er): Maybe he’s heard some news about 
that formula that those people are inter- 
ested in. 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming over te the 
table): Oh, I guess he'll be an old man b. 
fore he ever hears anything from that. 
(She folds and settles various things 0) 
the table, and Clara glances through th. 
book. Then, as she moves over to setil 
the upper left-hand corner of the table- 
cover, she gives Clara a litile push.) Look 
out of my way, Clara, till I fix this cloth. 
(Clara just moves without looking up from 
the book.) That’s a book Joe brought home 
last night; about that woman that was leit 
up on the North Pole. He sez it’s very 
nice. I’ve got to put those potatoes on, 
for your Father’s supper; he'll be here 
around six. (She moves toward the door at 
the right.) 

Ciara (Standing at the left of the table, 
still looking at the book). Did you know 
that Amy’s got to get out of those rooms 
she’s in? 

Mrs. FisHer (From the kitchen): Yes. 

Ciara: They’re going to tear those 
houses down. 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming back 
room): So she was telling me. 

Ciara (Moving to the chair at the left 
of the table): What's she ‘going to do 
(Tossing the book onto the table)—come 
in here to live? (She sits down.) 

Mrs. FisHer: iJow, that’s a_ sensible 
question for you to ask, Clara ;—you know 
how much she’s comin’ in here to live. 

Crara (Commencing to remove her 
gloves): I don’t know where else she'll go, 
—with rents the way they are now ;—un- 
less she goes back to work. 

Mrs. FisHer: She'll have to look around. 

Ciara: What good will it do her to 
look around—she certainly won't find any- 
thing as reasonable as where she is now: 
and when she’s not able to pay that, how 
does she expect to pay any more (The par- 
lor-door is whipped open and Amy is stand- 
ing between the curtains looking tight- 
lipped at Clara.) 

Amy: How do you know I’m not able 
to pay my rent where I am? 

Mrs. FisHer (Moving towards the hall- 
door): Now, don’t start a fight, Amy, 
your Pop’ll be in here aay minute. (She 
looks out into the hallway.) 

Amy (Speaking to her Mother, and in- 
dicating Clara with a gesture): No, but I'd 
like to know what business it is of hers 
whether I can pay my rent or not. I don’t 
see that anybody’s asking her to pay it for 
me. 

Ciara (Very sure of her ground): It’s a 
bit late in the day to talk that way, Amy; 
your husband’s been to Frank Hyland 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM 


Outward Bound 


(Warner Brothers) 

UTWARD BOUND is still in the van- 

guard for whatever prizes may be 
awarded in the next annual reckoning. The 
movies attempted here to do what to many 
seemed impossible—and they succeeded. 
From a play dealing with the abstract sub- 
ject of life after death, they have achieved, 
through masterly directing and casting, 
marvellous restraint, and splendid unity of 
tone throughout, a most penetrating and 
humanly appealing story. The tale has to 
do with the experiences of two young 
lovers who have attempted to take their 
own lives, on board a strange ship of the 
dead, and of their arrival in Heaven, where 
a so-called Examiner metes out rewards 
and punishments to them and their com- 
panions. This all sounds rather awesome 
and gloomy, but a happy ending follows, 
for we find that the lovers are not really 
dead after all. A splendid performance is 
given by Leslie Howard in this, his first 
talking picture. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
does his best work to date as the young 
lover, and Dudley Digges is commendable 
in his old stage part of the Examiner. It 
hardly seems fair not to mention all the 
names in a cast in which none excel be- 


cause all are so remarkably good. If there 
is anything to criticize in this fine picture, 
it might be in a certain monotony in scene 
settings, since most of the action takes 
place in the ship’s cabin. 


The White Hell of Pitz Palu 


(Sokal—Universal release) 
This picture from Germany, produced at 
an altitude of 12,000 feet in the Swiss Alps, 


contains some of the most magnificent 
photography ever caught by the camera’s 
eye. For sheer beauty and grandeur in 
mountain scenery, it is as unforgettable as 
Captain Noel’s Epic of Mt. Everest, pro- 
duced three years ago. Two men and a 
girl, and a party of students attempt to 


scale the treach- 
erous North Wall 
of Pitz Paiu. In 
the midst of excit- 
ing struggles, an 
avalanche snuffs 
out the lives of the 
students, and the 
party of three is 
trapped on an ice 
precipice. Ca pt. 
Ernst Udet, an ex 
war-ace, under- 
takes a hazardous 
fight among the 
peaks in an effort 
to locate them. 
There is no trick- 
ery about this; I 
doubt if anything 
more daring than 
his breathless nose- 
dive into the very sides of the mountains 
has ever been attempted in the movies. 


Billy the Kid 
(M-G-M) 

The talkies appear to be going Western 
these days. Except for its initial featuring 
of the enlarged screen process, Realife, 

this film is not unique. Here 
are all the rudiments of the 
Western thriller—the bold but 
likeable outlaw, the pursuing 
sheriff, and a steady rever- 
beration of gunplay, in which 
most of the cast is picked off 
ere the final shot. The Realife 
process, which adds both width 
and height to the standard 
screen picture, is certainly effec- 
tive, and succeeds in creating 


(Left) 

Gustav Diesel, German 

actor in“‘The White Hell 

of Pitz Palu, marooned 

on an ice shelf by an av- 
alanche. 


(Below) 
Ernst Udet, war ace, flying 
his plane over Alpine glaciers. 


Dudley Digges as the celestial ‘‘Examiner” 
Howard, hero of ‘‘Outward Bound’ while Beryl Mercer and Lionel 
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The New Motion Pictures Reviewed 


By Marcaret NELLIS 


interviewing Leslie 


Watts look on. 


the illusion of depth claimed for it. This 
is especially true of the outdoor scenes, in 
which striking panoramic effects 
achieved. Other producers, notably Fox 
with its Grandeur, are experimenting with 
enlarged pictures, and it will be interesting 
to follow this new development. A word 
should be said for John Mack Brown’s ad- 
mirable portrayal of Billy. 

And don’t miss The Silent Enemy, that 
grand epic of the American Indian, if it is 
still playing out your way. 
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Recommended 


THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 
(First National) 
The time-worn plot of Belasco’s old 
melodrama is given fresh vitality by the 
excellent acting of Ann Harding. 


WHOOPEE (United Artists) 
The best of the 
shows to date. 
photography, and 
Eddie Cantor. 


SANTA FE TRAIL (Paramount) 
Hal G. Evarts’ Spanish Acres done into 
a fair Western. Richard Arlen is sup- 
posed to be the star, ay that wonder- 
child, Mitzi Green, rides forth to save 
the rancho from the marauding Indians. 


THE SPOILERS (Paramount) 


Plenty of action in Rex Beach's famous 
Alaskan story, and they haven't forgot- 
ten the fist-fight. 


transplanted musical 
Excellent technicolor 
oh, lots and lots of 
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The Scholastic 


Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 


people and in every other issue will answer questions on_books and reading. 


Letters should be ad- 


dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


Have Your Own Book Club! 


HERE is nothing better for your 
reading than to talk over with some- 
one what you have read. You remember 
it better if you do; more than that, your 
friend may have seen something that you 
missed, or have seen something in another 
light, and you get his point of view as well 
as your own. Most of all, the purpose 
of reading is to make you think, and you 
will learn to think more to the purpose 
if you try to put your ideas into words 
than if you simply soak up the book like 
a sponge without giving any of it out again. 
For all these reasons, and more, a club 
—not too large—in which you can discuss 
the books you read, is one of the most use- 
ful side-lines of a High School education. 
I was the first president of one in our 
High School; it lasted twenty-five years, 
and when I went back to annual meetings 
I felt like something between the Father of 
His Country and Rip Van Winkle. The 
teachers said it helped the literature courses 
more than anything that had happened in 
the school—and I know it helped me. 

The Scholastic would like to see a 
club to talk over books—new or old—in 
every High School where there are pupils 
who love reading. The Book Editor would 
like to help such clubs to organize, advise 
them in their choice of reading (if they 
ask for such advice), work out a plan for 
combining them into a league so they could 
help each other as well as their schools. 
We know that the best clubs are those that 
the members make for themselves. So the 
Book Editor is offering a set of prizes for 
letters that will help us make such a begin- 
ning. 

Some of you already belong to such 
clubs, for some of the best High Schools 
of the country lave successful ones. If 
you do, write and tell me about them. 
Some of you have thought how nice it 
would be to belong to a club where you 
could exchange books and ideas about 
books: write and tell me what sort of a 
club you would like, if you could really 
have just that sort. Some of you may 
have thought that your reading for credit 
would be easier and pleasanter if you could 
read together—or at least talk over to- 
gether what you have read: write and tell 
me if you do. 

For each of the five best letters I will 
give a book—a rousing good one. Per- 
haps I'll give more books if the letters are 
as good as they were last time! Anyway, 
I have just laid in a stock of two hundred 
foreign postcards with pictures of famous 
places, and I'll answer letters on these just 
as far as they go, so don’t wait too long 
to reply. 

When we get all the letters together— 
and I hope some of them will be from 
teachers—we will gather all the best ideas 
and give them to you. 


hey shat. Hecke 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 


Singing Seamen, by Helen Coale Crew 
(Century), $1.75. 
Metten of Tyre, by Helena Carus (Dou- 
bieday), $2.00. ‘ 
Queen Dido’s Treasure, by Ada H. Glan- 
ville (Little, Brown), $2.00. 

Robert the Roundhead, by Clarence Strat- 
ton (Oxford), $2.50. 

Andre, by Bertha and Ernest Cobb (Put- 
nam), $1.75. 

Here’s Audacity, by Frank Shay (Macau- 
lay), $3.00. : 

Stories Postage Stamps Tell, by Sigmund 
Rothschild (Putnam), $3.50. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 

THE SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


55 West 42nd St. New York City 











Tales of History 


ISTORICAL novels begin early in the 
world; Singing Seamen, by Helen 
Coale Crew, is the story of the Aeneid, 
just in time for the Virgil celebration. 
You can’t use it for a crib, however, as the 
incidents are woven into the adventures of 
three young Trojan warriors, of whom one 
is the son of Aeneas. High school libraries 
can use this, and I wish they would look at 
Metten of Tyre, by Helena Carus, as well, 
even if it is for somewhat younger readers, 
for the picture it gives of Phoenician ship- 
ping and of Britain at the time of King 
Solomon is an excellent reinforcement of 
history lessons; the Phoenician’s voyage 
in this book is around the world as it was 


then known. There is an exciting adven- 
ture story called Queen Dido’s Treasure, 
by Ada H. Glanville, in which a nephew 
of Hannibal goes with an exploring part) 
to find the treasure of the queen at 
Carthage, for whose discovery they have 
an inscribed golden disc; there are plenty 
of thrills in this. Robert the Roundhead, 
by Clarence Stratton, is about a young man 
in the time of Charles I; for a wonder 
he is on the side of the Commonwealth, 
and I am glad, for I have had enough of 
these Cavalier heroes and am quite read) 
for Oliver's boys to have a chance at 
romance. Coming to American history, 
Andre, by Bertha and Ernest Cobb, intro- 
duces Champlain and has illustrations from 
his own maps and drawings. Here’s Au- 
dacity! by Frank Shay, is a collection of 
our legendary heroes such as Paul Bun- 
yan, Tony Beaver of Eel River, West Vir- 
ginia, Pecos Bill, Strap Bickner, Casey 
Jones, the railroad man, John Henry, the 
hero of the blast furnaces of Ohio, who 
“died with his hammah in his han’,” and 
others of like stature and glory. It is 
illustrated by Eben Given in a style that 
fits the subject and meets the spirit. 

I must save biographies and several 
other important books for next time, but 
let me tuck in the news that Storics 
Postage Stamps Tell, by Sigmund Roths- 
child, is crowded with the sort of infor- 
mation boys pick up in the course of mak- 
ing a stamp collection, and that the illustra- 
tions are of actual stamps, arranged in 
groups to show these unusual and often 
exciting bits of history, geography, inven- 
tion, and general knowledge. 








The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 10) 


twice already to pay it for you. (Amy 
looks at her aghast, and Mrs. Fisher comes 
forward between them.) It’s time you quit 
this posing in front of me: I know how 
you're fixed better than you do yourself. 
(She turns sharply away and flings her 
gloves onto the table.) 

Amy (Almost crying): 
hear that, Mom! 

Mrs. Fisuer: Stop your talk, Amy! Do 

you want your Father to walk in and hear 
you? 
“ Amy (Lowering her voice, but still 
speaking with angry rapidity): She sez 
that Aubrey Piper's been to Frank Hyland 
twice for the loan of our rent. 

Ciara: So he has. 

Amy: You're a liar! (Mrs. Fisher gives 
her a slap on the back; and there is a 
vibrant pause. Then Amy moves down to- 
wards the window at the left and bursts 
out crying.) 

Mrs. FisHer (With controlled excite- 
ment): Will you stop when I speak to you! 
(There is a pause.) What kind of talk do 
you call that! (She steps to the hall-door 
again and glances out into the hallway.) 

Amy (Whirling again upon Clara): 
Well, that’s what she is! Aubrey Piper 


Now, do you 


never asked Frank Hyland for a cent in 
his life. 

Ciara: He’s asked him a dozen times, 
and got it, too; till I put a stop to it. 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming forward again, 
and speaking with authority): Now, that'll 
do, Clara!—I don’t want to hear another 
word—out of either one of you. 

Amy: Well, I'll make her prove what 
‘he sez about Aubrey Piper, just the same! 

Ciara: It’s very easily proved. Just 
come over to the house some night and I'll 
show you a few of his letters. 

Amy: What do you do, open them? 

Ciara: I do now, yes,—since I found 
out who they’re from. 

Mrs. FisHer (Keenly): Do you mean to 
tell me, Clara, that he’s writin’ to Frank 
Hyland for money? 

Amy: No, he doesn’t do anything of the 
kind. Mom, that’s another of her lies! 

Mrs. FisHer (Before Amy has finished 
speaking): I’m not talkin’ to you, Amy. 

Amy: She just makes those things up. 

Ciara: I make them up! 

Amy (Crying): Yes! 

Ciara: And I’ve got at least twelve let- 
ters right in my bureau-drawer this minu‘e, 
written within the last two months. 

Mrs. FisHer: What does he write let- 
ters for? 

Ciara: For money—so he can pay seven 


(Continued on page 13) 
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The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 





Shaemas O’Sheel 


HAEMAS O’SHEEL (Shields), a 

contemporary poet now living in 
Brooklyn and contributing to magazines, 
was born September 19, 1886 in New 
York. 

His published volumes of verse in- 
clude The Blossomy Bough, 1911, and 
The Light Feet of Goats, 1915. Louis 
Untermeyer calls O’Sheel the typical 
Irish bard. After graduating from high 
school, O’Sheel revived the ancient 
Gaelic form of his family name and 
identified himself with the cause of Ire- 
land in America. 

He cut his one hundred and twenty- 
seven poems to forty-two for his slender 
collected volume Jealous of Dead Leaves, 
which was published in 1928, saying in 
a deprecating foreword: 

“Maturing judgment has, down the 
years, cast out more and more of them, 
and wrought considerable changes in 
many In the first lyric rapture of 
youth I literally flowed verse as a spring 
flows water, and I called it poetry; but 
now poetry has become a high and dis- 
tant goal and a poem seems a kind of 
miracle.” 

Louis Untermeyer says that O’Sheel 
frequently comes very close to his goal 
and that a “recurring if sometimes too 
determined mysticism and a muffled 
heroism individualize his work.” 

The following poems, of which the 
well-known “He Whom a Dream Hath 
Possessed” has been reprinted in many 
anthologies, are taken from Jealous of 
Dead Leaves, by kind permission of 
Horace Liveright, publisher. 


They Went Forth to Battle But 
They Always Fell 

They went forth to battle but they always 
fell. 

Something they saw above the sullen 
shields. 

Nobly they fought and bravely, but not 
well, 

And sank beart-wounded by a subtle spell. 

They knew not fear that to the foeman 
yields, 

They were not weak, as one who vainly 
wields 

A faltering weapon; yet the old tales tell 

How on the hard-fought field they always 
fell. 


It was a secret music that they heard, 
The murmurous voice of pity and of peace, 
And that which pierced the heart was but a 


word, 

Though the white breast was red-lipped 
where the sword 

Pressed a fierce cruel kiss and did not 
cease 

Till its hot thirst was surfeited. Ah, these 


By an unwarlike troubling doubt were 
stirred, 

And died for hearing what no foeman 
heard. 


7 mont forth to battle but they always 

ell. 

Their might was not the might of lifted 
spears. : 

Over the battle-clamor came a spell 

Of troubling music, and they fought not 
well. 

Their wreaths are willows and their tribute, 
tears. 

Their names are old sad stories in men’s 
ears. 

Yet they will scatter the red hordes of 


ell, 
Who went to battle forth and always fell. 


He Whom a Dream Hath 
Possessed 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth 
no more of doubting, 

For mist and the blowing of winds and the 
mouthing of words he scorns. 

No sinuous speech and smooth he hears, 
but a knightly shouting, 

And never comes darkness down, yet he 
greeteth a million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth 
no more of roaming. 

All roads and the flowing of waves and the 
speediest flight he knows, 

But wherever his feet are set his soul is 
forever homing, 

And going he comes, and coming he hear- 
eth a call and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed know- 
eth no more of sorrow. 

At death and the dropping of leaves and 
the fading of suns he smiles, 

For a dream remembers no past and takes 
no thought of a morrow, 

And staunch amid seas of doom a dream 
sets the ultimate isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads 
the impalpable marches. 

From the dust of the day’s long road he 
leaps to a laughing star, 

And the ruin of worlds that fall he views 
from eternal arches, 

And rides God’s battlefields in a flashing 
and golden car. 


Huntington Street, Brooklyn 


Huntington Street is a little street, 

It’s far from stylish and scarcely neat, 

It starts at a dock and ends in a ditch. 

Go from one end, I don’t care which, 

Right to the other end all the way 

And you won't find much that is bright 
or gay. 

Yet the little houses of Huntington Street 

Are a pleasant sight for the eyes to meet, 

Being old and simple and quaint and strong, 

As they long have stood and will stand 
there long, 

Each content in its cozy place 

And showing the world a cheerful face. 


Now surely it was this sturdy smile 

The little old houses wear all the while 

That lured the lean trees of Huntington 
Street 


SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


To hurry and hasten the Spring to greet, 
With a lyric of leaves spread out in the 
sun 

Ere any tree elsewhere had begun. 

Oh, first of all in the city’s grey 

They started their green dance one fine day, 
And there wasn’t in all the North so sweet 
A spot as dingy Huntington Street, 
Looking end to end, and I don’t care which, 
Where it starts at a dock or ends in a ditch. 


The Show-Off 
(Continued from page 12) 

dollars for a seat out at the football game 

—as he did Thanksgiving afternoon,— 

Frank saw him there. 

Mrs. FisHer: How much does he ast 
for, when he asts him? 

Ciara: There was one a couple of weeks 
ago, for three hundred. (Amy makes a 
sound of bitter amusement, and turns 
away.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Aghast): Three hundred 
dollars? 

Ciara: That's what the letter said. 
(Mrs. Fisher turns and looks at Amy.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What would he have 
wanted three hundred dollars, for, Amy? 

Amy: Oh, ask her, Mom; she’s good at 
making things up. (She sweeps towards 
the parlor-doors.) 

Mrs. Fisuer (Taking a step or two 
after her): Oh, you wouldn't believe it, 
even if it was true, if it was against him. 

Amy: Well, I wouldn’t believe her, any- 
way. (Amy slams the parlor-door.) 

Mrs. Fisuer (Raising her voice): You 
wouldn’t believe your own Mother,—never 
name your sister. (She turns to Clara.) 
She flew at me like a wild-cat, when I told 
her he wore a wig. I guess she knows it 
herself by this time. 

Ciara: She’s for him, Mom; and the 
sooner you get that into your head the 
better. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Moving towards the right, 
above the table): I know very well she is, 
you needn’t tell me. And she'd turn on 
everyone belongin’ to her for him. The 
idea of askin’ anybody for three hundred 
dollars. (She continues towards the 
kitchen-door, fuming; then turns.) I sup- 
pose he wanted to buy an automobile or 
something. That’s where he is tonight, 
out at the Automobile Show—and not two 

(Continued on page 19) 
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An American Breaks into thé “Nobelity” 


INCLAIR LEWIS, the man who 

gave the world the word “Babbitt” 
to describe the self-satisfied egotistical 
American business man, is the first 
American author to receive the Nobel 
prize for literature. Lewis, for the last 
ten years considered one of America’s 
most important novelists, now takes on 
some of the prestige of Shaw, Kipling, 
Mann, France, Rolland and others who 
have received the Swedish award since 
it was first established in 1901. 

The Nobel judges regard Babbitt as 
Lewis’s best book, although it was for 
Arrowsmith, written in 1925, that Lewis 
was offered the Pulitzer prize, which he 
refused. Lewis will accept the honors 
and the $46,350 of the Nobel prize on 
the ground that it differs vastly from the 
Pulitzer prize in being “an international 
award without strings tied to it.” 

Lewis is 45 years old. He graduated 


from Yale and worked in fewSpaper 
offices. In 1910 he became advertising 
manager of the George H. Doran Com- 
pany, book publishers. While commuting 
to and from work and after office hours 
he wrote his first novel, Our Mr. lV’renn, 
which was published in 1914. He first 
gained widespread attention in 1920 
with the publication. of Main Street, 
which is generally regarded as one of 
his four most important novels, and was 
one of the biggest sellers of recent 
times. In 1922 he wrote Babbitt, and in 
1927 Elmer Gantry. Since then he has 
written The Man Who Knew Coolidge 
and Dodsworth. Lewis said he would 
use the cash of the Nobel award “to 
support a well-known young American 
author” — meaning himself — but they 
took him seriously in Germany and 
wrote long and florid editorials praising 
his unselfishness. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP 
(From a ca-toon by H. T. Webster (c)) 


The Scholastic 


Dr. KARL LANDSTEINER 
His prize amounts to $48,000 in cash 


And in Medicine, Too 


"THE 1930 Nobel prize for medicine to- 
gether with a $48,000 cash award 
went to Dr. Karl Landsteiner, eminent 
bacteriologist and pathologist, for his dis- 
coveries in classifying different types of 
human blood. 

Dr. Landsteiner was born in Vienna 
June 14, 1868. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the University 
of Vienna at the age of 23. At the age 
of 39 he became pathologist for the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, holding that position for 
10 years. Since 1922 Dr. Landsteiner has 
been doing medical research for the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York. He has written many papers on 
bacteriology and pathology. 


In 1925 he published in collaboration 
with Dr. C. P. Miller a series of articles 
on “Serologic Studies on the Blood of 
Primates,” containing the results of their 
comparative investigations of the blood of 
monkeys, apes, and man, which tended to 
support the contention of zoologists that 
man is not the descendant of any known 
species of ape or monkey, but that all 
three in the dim past originated from a 
common stock. 


Interesting, in connection with Dr. Land- 
steiner’s studies, is the discovery and in- 
creasing use of the “living antiseptic” in 
the cure of bone diseases. The “living 
antiseptic” is applied by putting maggots 
on the wound to eat cway dead tissues and 
decayed bone. The discovery that maggots 
can be used to cure a dread disease which 
centers in the bones of the body and grad- 
ually destroys them was made by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Baer of Johns Hopkins University 
during the World War, but only recently 
has it come into extensive application. 

Dr. Baer chanced upon the discovery 
when two soldiers with compound fractures 
of the thigh—a wound which usually 
exacted an 80 per cent death-rate even in 
the hands of the best surgeons—were 
brought into the field hospital with their 
wounds practicaily healed, after having 
laid unattended for days. So now the 
maggot kennels of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity are famous all over the civilized 
world. 

The Nobel prizes for physics and chemis- 
try were awarded respectively to Sir 
Chandrasekhara Raman, professor of 
physics at Calcutta University, India, and 
Professor Hans Fischer of Munich, Ger- 
many. 
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The original broadcasting studio 
of KDKA, 1920 


Broadcasting 10 Years Old 


ADIO broadcasting was ten years old 

the first of this month. From a crude 
apparatus in a garage near Pittsburgh, 
Harding-Cox election returns were trans- 
mitted through space in 1920 and picked 
up by a few wireless amateurs and en- 
thusiasts, most of whom had home-made 
crystal detectors. Today there are hun- 
dreds of radio stations in the United States 
alone and most of them are on the air from 
early morning until late at night. Most 
of the programs are paid for by advertising 
concerns which spend thousands of dollars 
a week on radio advertising. Thus in a 
decade radio has grown into a gigantic in- 
dustry, employing thousands and enter- 
taining and educating millions. From un- 
sightly coils, wires, batteries, and head- 
phones shoved off in a corner of the attic, 
the radio set has been magically trans- 
formed into a lovely piece of furniture re- 
quiring no radio technician to operate. It 
is switched on like an electric light and 
dance music, symphony orchestras, grand 
opera, football games, plays by classic 
playwrights, and all sorts of educational, 
beauty, and health lectures are brought 
into the home. 

Radio’s strides in the last ten years have 
been so vast and so spectacular that tele- 
vision in the home is being generally pre- 
dicted for 1940. Radio engineers have 
ventured the prophecy that the broadcast- 
ing studio of 1940 will look more like the 
motion picture studios of Hollywood than 
the present-day sound-equipped room. The 
studio of 1920 was a tent on top of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. near Pittsburgh. 

Technical improvements in  transmis- 
sion of programs crowded fast upon one 
another during the first five years but in 
1927 came the development which raised 
the quality of programs being broadcast 
almost 100 per cent. This was the be- 
ginning of chain broadcasting, that is, the 
linking of a group of stations by telephone 
wire, so that talent can be obtained from 
a central metropolitan point. This led to 
the organization of the National Broad- 
casting Co. Elaborate studios taking up 
several floors of an entire office building 
on Fifth Ave., New York, were equipped 
at a tremendous cost. But so fast does 
this ten-year-old industry grow that now 
they are already being called obsolete, and 
a $250,000,000 radio project will be begun 
January 1, 1931. 


A view, from above, of the huge land-or-sea 
bird, DO-X, as she skims the Atlantic 


The Flight of the DO-X 


S the current issue of The Scholastic 
went to press one of the most inter- 
esting pages in the history of aviation was 
being written. The giant German Dornier 
Wal plane DO-X was preparing for the 
last and biggest jump in its attempted 
flight to America. The big flying boat 
with a rising capacity of 60 tons had made 
successful flights from Altenrhein, Switzer- 
land to Amsterdam, from Amsterdam to 
Calshot, England, but was forced down 
on the third leg of its flight en route to 
Bordeaux, France, whence it was to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon, Portugal, for the daring 
dash across the ocean. The next day it 
reached Bordeaux, but there were uncon- 
firmed rumors that it might abandon the 
ocean flight via the Azores and Bermuda. 
On the successful flight from Amsterdam 
to England the big air liner carried a crew 
of 16 and 21 passengers, leaving 45 seats 
unoccupied. It is a monoplane with a 150- 
foot wing spread and twelve motors. The 
flight was made in three hours and 51 
minutes, an average of 78 knots. The air 
was steady at an altitude of 900 to 1,000 
feet. Only when the great plane dropped 
to 600 feet as she left the Belgian coast 
was there any bumpiness. Officials of the 
Dornier works repeatedly emphasized that 
the Amsterdam, Calshot, and Bordeaux 
flights were not to be regarded as lamps 
in the attempted flight to America. The 
official take-off for the United States, 
where the DO-X hopes to spend the win- 
ter, is from Lisbon. 

While in England, the Prince of Wales 
flew from London to Calshot to inspect the 
DO-X, and piloted it himself during a 15- 
minute test flight. He congratulated Dr. 
Claude Dornier, builder of the monster sea 
bird, and wished Captain Friedrich Chris- 
tiansen success on the transatlantic hop. 

According to Dr. Dornier the DO-X 
will be thoroughly overhauled and her 
twelve motors taken down and fully in- 
spected before a transatlantic crossing is 
attempted. There will no change made, 
however, either in number or type of mo- 
tor, as has been rumored. 

Although transatlantic flying time should 
be about 35 hr., the DO-X is not expected 
on U. S. shores until December. 

While the DO-X made ready for its 
great test, Capt. Frank Hawks, who re- 
cently established trans-continental flight 
records, added another to his long list of 
laurels by flying from Havana to New 
York in eight hours and 44 minutes. On 
November 9 Capt. Roy W. Ammel made 
a non-stop flight from New York to Colon, 
Panama, in 24 hours and 35 minutes. 


The President and Mrs. Hoover at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier 


“Lp : ” 
Forgetting the War 
HOULD we forget the world war? 
Newspaper editorials all over the coun- 
try are discussing the question in connec- 
tion with a proposal of the British Labor 
government that during official visits to 
capitals of the former allies, memorial 
wreaths should not be laid on the tombs of 
the unknown other war me- 
morials. This was called a gesture toward 
“eradication of war memories.” Some 
governments approved the suggestion on 
the ground that the tributes to war dead 
have become perfunctory ceremonies. 

Whether or not the present custom of 
honoring the soldier dead should be dis- 
carded is of secondary importance to the 
question of “eradication of war mem- 
ories.” Should we forget the war? The 
Prince of Wales thinks not. Only by con- 
stantly reviving for the younger generation 
the bloody picture of the true horror of 
war, can new wars be averted, the Prince 
asserted in a speech to ex-service men 
and women in Albert Hall, London, on 
Armistice Day. 

“If you read history,” said the Prince, 
“you will find that in the past nations have 
been apt to take up arms lightheartedly, 
and the reason has generally been that the 
rising generations never realized the hor- 
rors that had happened before their day.” 

Rudyard Kipling, whose only son was 
killed in.action, has voiced a poetic pretest 
to the Labor government's suggestion of 
wiping cut war memories. Ameri- 
can newspapers have viewed such “eradica- 
tion” as being ungrateful to the men who 
suffered and gave their lives to the cause. 

Simultaneously with the proposal for 
forgetting the war, Randolph S. Churchill, 
son of the British statesman, was in the 
United States deprecating pacifism and 
advocating American and British rule of 
the world by armed force. 

Heywood Broun, columnist, commented 
upon young Churchill’s address by express- 
ing the belief that the youthful belligerent 
was too young to be rattling a saber. 

The London Times endorsed the proposal 
of eliminating foreign diplomatic memorial 
ceremonies as follows: 

“We wish neither to burden our visitors 
with an unnecessary ceremonial nor to en- 
tangle the Cenotaph with mere courtesies. 
So, far from ‘eradicating’ our memories 
of the million dead, and of the examnle 
that must never be lost, the effect of the 
present proposal will be to maintain their 
inspiration in surer dignity and sincerity.” 
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FIVE NEW DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 


The Democratt L: 


the Seventy-sqond 


N° quite so devastating as the 
4 rosiest of Democratic hopes, yet 
far more distressing than the blackest 
of Republican fears, the mid-term elec- 
tions of 1930 unquestionably indicate a 
weakening of public confidence in Presi- 
dent Hoover and his party that bodes 
no good for them in 1932. Entrenched 
behind a tremendous majority in the 
present House of Representatives, the 
Republicans have come within the pro- 
verbial eyelash of losing numerical con- 
trol at both ends of Congress, and at 
best their chances of legislative control 
lie at the mercy of the Insurgent wing 
of their own party in both houses. 
Not in more than fifty years has 
such an event occurred without presag- 
ing disaster for the party in power in 
the next Presidential election. During 
Grant’s second term (1874) the Repub- 
licans lost control of the House, but 
they won in 1876, when the Hayes- 
Tilden contest was thrown into the 
House, only by partisan tactics which 
were, to say the least, suspicious. In 
1882 and in 1890, during the Arthur 


and Harrison administrations, the Re- 





U. S. Senators Elected 


* Reelected. +Defeated Party in office 
§Elected for both long tElected for short term 
and short terms. only. 

Alabama John H. Bankhead (D) 
Arkansas Joseph T. Robinson (D)* 
Colorado Edward P. Costigan (D)t 
Delaware Daniel O. Hastings (R)* 
Georgia William J. Harris (D)* 
Idaho William E. Borah (R)* 
Illinois J. Hamilton Lewis (D)t 
Iowa Lester J. Dickinson (R)t 
K | Geocg Cap (R)* 

— George McGill (D)tt 

M. Logan (D)t 

Kentucky { ie Ben Williamson (D) t 
Louisiana Huey P. Long (D) 
Maine Wallace H. White (R) 
Massachusetts Marcus A. Coolidge (D)t 
Michigan James Couzens (R)* 
Minnesota Thomas D. Schall (R)* 
Mississippi Pat Harrison (D)* 
Montana Thomas J. Walsh (D)* 
Nebraska George W. Norris (R)* 


New Hampshire Henry W. Keyes (R)* 
New Jersey Dwight W. Morrow (R)§ 
Jew Mexico Sam G. Bratton (D)* 
North Carolina Josiah W. Bailey (D) 
Ohio Robert J. Bulkley (D)tt 


Oklahoma Thomas P. Gore (D)t 
Oregon Charles L. McNary (R)* 
Pennsylvania James J. Davis (R)t 
Rhode Jsland Jesse H. Metcalf (R)* 
South Carolina James F. Byrnes (D) 
South Dakota William J. Bulow (D)t 
{ Cordell Hull (D) 
Tennessee \ William E. Brock (D)t 
Texas Morris Sheppard (D)* 
Virginia Carter Glass (D)* 
West Virginia M. M. Neely (D)t 
Wyoming Robert D. Cary (R)§ 











publicans again lost the House, to be 
defeated two years later by Grover 


Cleveland. Cleveland himself had a 
hostile Congress in the latter part of 
his second term, followed by McKin- 
ley’s victory over Bryan. In 1910 the 
Republicans, under Taft, lost the 
House, forecasting the smashup of 1912 
and the election of Woodrow Wilson. 
Wilson had a Democratic Congress 
throughout his first term, but in 1918 
the Democrats slumped and the Harding 
landslide of 1920 followed. Thus, if 
history repeats itself, the Hoover Ad- 
ministration can look forward to 1932 
with no cheerfulness. 

The extent of the Republican debacle 
can be determined by a glance at the 
statistics of the 71st Congress, soon to 
enter its last session, and the 72nd 
Congress, which will come into office 
on March 4 next. The latest revised 
figures stand as follows: 


House of Representatives 


71st 72nd 
Republicans 269 218 
Democrats . 165 216 
nen 1 1 
435 435 
Necessary to majority, 218 
Senate 
71st 72nd 
Republicans .. ee 48 
Democrats... sioiichasaeeaee 47 
ROR 1 1 
96 96 


Necessary to majority, 49 


The above figures have little permanent 
meaning. In the first place, several of the 
House seats are so- closely contested that 
a switch of a few votes may cause an 
overturn. This is particularly true in In- 
diana and Illinois. In the Eighth Indiana 
district, for instance, the sitting Congress- 
man, Albert H. Vestal (Rep.) was de- 
clared defeated by three votes out of 
88,000 cast. Next day, however, a re- 
check showed that Vestal had won by 
nine. In such close districts there must 
be official recounts, and there will be con- 
tests brought by defeated candidates, so 
that it is quite possible that there may be 
a switch of three or more seats either 
way. Then, too, mortality figures indi- 
cate that before the first regular session 
of the new Congress in December, 1931, 
there are bound to be several deaths or 
other vacancies, giving further opportunity 
for changes in the party line-up. 


One of the Tennessee repre- 
sentatives, O. B.  Lovette, 
counted above as Republican, 
ran as an “Independent Repub- 
lican,” and is as likely to sup- 
port the Democrats as not. He 
defeated B. Carroll Reece, the 
only candidate who had the 
open support of President 
Hoover. The lone Farmer- 
Laborite is Paul J. Kvale, only 
34 years old, son and successor 
of his late father, Ole J. Kvale, 
also a Farmer-Labor Represent- 
ative from the same Minnesota 
district. Kvale may be in a 
position next year to swing a 
tie vote to either the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats and his 
decisions will be watched with 
unusual interest. But, quite 
apart from these isolated cases, 
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Ritchie Cross 


‘rate Landslide and 
ity-sg@ond Congress 


R TROUBADOUR 


group of Republican insurgents 
from the Northwest states, led 
by the veterans Frear and 
Cooper of Wisconsin, long-time 
supporters of the LaFollettes. 
There are about 15 of these 
Progressives, always ready to 
vote against the Administration 
on any issue where they believe 
popular rights are endangered. 
With them may also be counted 
the radical Republican from 
New York, Fiorello LaGuardia. 
Whenever, therefore, this In- 
surgent group wishes to join 
the Democrats, they can easily 
defeat any slight majority the 
Republicans may have on paper. 

Among other interesting 
events in the House election 
Mrs. Katherine Langley of 
the Kentucky mountain district 
(Rep.) was defeated. All the 
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other women in the House who ran were 
re-elected, but Mrs. Oldfield of Arkansas 
voluntarily retired, and Mrs. McCormick, 
of Illinois, of course will no longer be in 
Congress, owing to her defeat for the Sen- 
ate. One new woman, Mrs. Effie Wingo, 
also of Arkansas, was elected to succeed 
her late husband at his dying request. 
Oscar DePriest, of Chicago, only Negro 
in Congress, was re-elected. Of the Dem- 
ocratic gain of approximately 51 seats, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Missouri contributed 6 each, while all the 
seats they had lost in the Hoover invasion 
of the Solid South in 1928 were won back 
with ease. 

It is in the Senate, however, that the 
most spectacular changes occurred. No 
less than nine Democrats were elected to 
seats previously held by Republicans. 
They are James Hamilton Lewis of 
Illinois, Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, 
George McGill of Kansas, Marvel M. 
Logan of Kentucky, Marcus Aurelius 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, Robert J. 
Bulkley of Ohio, Thomas P. Gore of Okla- 
homa, William J. Bulow of South Da- 
kota, and M. M. Neely of West Virginia. 
To offset these the Republicans could 
show only Iowa, where Lester J. Dickin- 
son, popular former Congressman and 
farm leader, ousted Daniel F. Steck, con- 
servative Democratic Senator. The Demo- 
crats returned to the Senate a dozen others 
from sure Democratic seats in the South 
and West, while the Republicans elected 
about the same number from safely Re- 
publican areas. Thus the net Democratic 
gain was 8, and it came decidedly close to 
being 10, which would have given them a 
majority, when Einar Hoidale of Minne- 
sota, and Peter Gerry of Rhode Island 
almost nosed out the sitting Republicans, 
“Blind Tom” Schall and Jesse Metcalf. 

The huge 700,000 majority of “J. Ham” 
Lewis in Illinois over Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick (Rep.), who staked every- 
thing on her campaign to be the first 
woman to enter the sacred portals of the 
upper house, was a surprise to the candi- 
dates no less than to the public. Lewis 
is a colorful figure who sat in the Senate 
during the Wilsonian era. He wears bris- 
tling reddish whiskers and is an orator of 
distinction. Mrs. McCormick had dis- 
tinctly lost ground since the primary, in 
which she ran on a dry platform, by her 
“straddle” or announcement that she would 
support the result of a state referendum 
on prohibition. Her large expenditures in 
the primary campaign and her conflict with 
the Senatorial investigating committee 
probably also contributed. But the small 
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vote of the independent dry candidate, Mrs. 
Lottie Holman O'Neill, would not have 
saved Mrs. McCormick. The sopping wet 
Lewis, on a straight repeal platform, not 
only cleaned up Chicago with the help of 
the Negro vote of Mayor Big Bill Thomp- 
son, but also won the downstate districts. 

Another wet Democrat who up 
as of important party stature is Robert 
J. Bulkley, Cleveland attorney, who de- 
feated the Republican Senator, Roscoe 
McCulloch, by 240,000 majority, and car- 
ried with him to victory the dry Demo- 
cratic candidate 
White, over a 


looms 


Governor, George 
Republican Governor, 
Myers Cooper. These events in a state 
long considered “pivotal” between the 
parties, and the center of the dry move- 
ment (the headquarters of the Anti- 
Saloon League is at Westerville), seem 
to indicate a significant trend. The other 
Ohio Senator, Simeon D. Fess, who is 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, had thrown the party’s strong- 
est resources into the state the 
campaign, but to no avail. 

In Massachusetts, a wet Democrat Mar- 
cus Coolidge, Fitchburg manufacturer, 
swept to victory over former Senator Wil- 
liam M. Butler, once Calvin 
campaign manager. 

The most prominent of the “Lame Duck” 
Senators turned out of the 72nd Congress 


(Continued on page 20) 
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during 


Coolidge’s 





Governors Elected 


tDefeated party in power 
t May be contested. 


B. M. Miller (D) 
George W. P. Hunt 
Harvey Parnell (D)* 
James Rolph, Jr. (R) 
William H. Adams (D)* 
Connecticut Wilbur L. Cross (D)t 
Georgia R. B. Russell, Jr. (D) 
Idaho C. Ben Roas (D)t 

Dan W. Turner (R) 
Harry H. Woodring (D)t! 
William T. Gardiner (R)* 
Albert C. Ritchie (D)* 
Joseph B. Ely (D)t 
Wilber M. Brucker (R) 
Floyd B. Olson (FL)t 
Charles W. Bryan (D)+ 
Fred B. Balzar (R)* 

John G. Winant (R) 
Arthur Seligman (D)t 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)* 
George F. Shafer (R)* 
George White (D)t 
William H. Murray (D) 
Julius L. Meier (Ind.)t 
Gifford Pinchot (R) 
Norman 8. Case (R)* 
Ibra C. Blackwood (D) 
Warren E. Green (R)t 
Henry H. Horton (D)* 
Ross D. Sterling (D) 
Stanley C. Wilson (R) 
Philip F. LaFollette (R) 
Frank C. Emerson (R)* 


*Reelected 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


D)t 


Towa 

Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Maasachuset t« 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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ROM the Revolution of 1789 to the 

Franco-Prussian War, France endured 
one or another form of government under 
a dozen different constitutions. Partly as 
a consequence of the humiliating defeat of 
1871, the people overthrew Napoleon III, 
and elected a national assembly with full 
powers. The delegates, however, were di- 
vided into four groups, three favoring the 
ambitions of former royal families, and the 
fourth desiring a republic. It was due to 
the inability of the three monarchical fac- 
tions to agree upon a candidate, that the 
present republic was established at all. 

The present Constitution was drafted in 
1875. It is a very incomplete document, 
as constitutions go, providing for the or- 
ganization of the legislative and executive 
branches, and defining ministerial respon- 
sibility, but beyond mentioning certain 
popular rights, it fails to limit the general 
powers of government as the American 
Constitution does It makes no mention, 
for example, of the judiciary. It may be 
amended by a mere majority of all the 
members elected to the National Assembly, 
without any ratification by the people. 

The French Presidency is purely a cere- 
monial office. It is a very weak office 
compared with the American, just as the 
American cabinet enjoys not a tithe of the 
powers of the French. 

The President selects a Prime Minister 
in accordance with the existing political 
situation in the Parliament, whereupon the 


Prime Minister nominates the ministers 
who make up the Cabinet. Although the 
executive branch of the government carries 
out its acts in the name of the President, 
these ministers must approve them, which 
means that the President takes no initiative. 
The ministers, in turn, are responsible to 
the Chamber of Deputies and Senate, of 
one or other of which bodies they are 
usually members. This parliamentary re- 
sponsibility is no mere formality; a minis- 
try is turned out on the average every 
eight months, 

That is, the ministry as a body, is turned 
out of office, but the personnel usually un- 
dergoes only a_ slight transformation. 
Whereas persons in the United States are 
accustomed to the existence of only two 
great parties, in France there are never 
less than six, with the result that no one 
party ever controls the National Assembly, 
and coalition, or compromise, ministries 
are necessary. When a ministry is over- 
thrown, there occurs a re-shuffling of the 
positions and a new Prime Minister is 
appointed, but on the whole the finished 
cabinet is much the same as before. Hence, 
while the English cabinet changes once in 
about four years, the same can be said in 
substance for the French, since that is the 
fixed length of the Deputies’ terms. 

France is a unitary, as distinguished 
from a federal, republic—a fact which is 
reflected in the national administration. 
The mayors and other municipal officials 


in the thousands of communes, members of 
the civil service working in every part of 
the country, in short, every one dealing 
with local or provincial government, is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the prefect in the 
several departments, who is in turn re- 
sponsible to one man, the Minister of the 
Interior. The French system of adminis- 
tration is sometimes spoken of disparag- 
ingly as a bureaucracy, which it indeed is. 
But bureaucracies may be good in so far 
as they promote efficiency and uniformity, 
although in time they usually become in- 
flexible and reactionary. 

French courts differ from American in 
several important respects. In the first 
place, they have no political powers, that 
is, they may not declare laws passed by the 
Parliament unconstitutional. The interpre- 
tation of the Constitution is left to the 
legislative branch of the government. Also, 
while only the higher American courts are 
composed of a group of judges, all French 
courts save the Justice of the Peace con- 
sist of more than two judges. In keepirg 
with this system, they make very little 
use of the jury, confining it to one of the 
criminal branches. 
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The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 13) 
cents in his pocket—like a lot of others 
that'll be out there I guess. 

Ciara: I think that’s what he did want 
the money for. 

Mrs. FisHER: It wouldn't surprise me,— 
the darn fool. (She steps to the mantle- 
piece and glances out into the hallway.) 
It'd be fitter for him to be thinkin’ about 
gettin’ a house to live in. 

Ciara: He doesn’t think he needs to 
think about that; he thinks he’s coming in 
here. 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning sharply, on her 
way back to the kitchen-door): Comin’ in 
here to live do you mean? 

Ciara: That’s what he told Frank. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, he’s very much mis- 
taken if he does, I can tell you that. I'd 
like to be listenin’ to that fellow seven 
days in the week. I'd rather go over and 
live with your Aunt Ellie in Newark. 

Ciara (Rising, and picking up her 
gloves from the table): Well, that’s about 
what you'll have to do, Mom, if you ever 
let them in on you. (She stands looking 
straight out, unfastening her neckpiece.) 

Mrs. FisHer: I won’t let them in on me, 
don’t fret. Your Father ’ud have some- 
thing to say about that. 

Ciara (Slipping off her neck-piece): 
Pop may not always be here, Mom. (She 
turns around to her left and moves to a 
point above the table, and puts her fur and 
gloves down.) 

Mrs. Fisner: Well, I'll be here, if he 
isn't; and the furniture is mine. And there’s 
very little danger of my walkin’ off and 
leavin’ it to any son-in-law. (The front- 
door closes.) I guess this is your Pop 
now, and I haven’t even got the kettle on. 
(She hurries out at the right. Clara 
glances at the hall-door, and Joe appears 
in it, and stands for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, irresolute.) 

Joe: Where’s Mom? 

Ciara: Out in the kitchen,—why ? 

Joe (Motioning to her, causing the paper 
to drop from his hand): Come here— 
don’t let her hear you. (Clara steps toward 
him, with a shade of apprehension in her 
face and manner.) Listen, Clara—Pop had 
some kind of a stroke this afternoon. 

Ciara: Pop did? 

Joe: They found him layin’ in front of 
one of the boilers. 

Ciara: Oh, my God! 

Joe: I tried to get you on the ’phone 
about four o'clock. 

Ciara: I know—I came right over as 
soon as I came in. 

Joe: You better tell Mom. (He starts 
for the stairs, and Clara turns towards the 
kitchen-door.) 

CLara (Turning sharply back): Joe! 

Joe (Stopping abruptly on the first step 
of the stairs): What? 

Ciara: Where’s Pop now? 

Joe: They took him to the Samaritan 
Hospital. I just came from there—they 
telephoned me to the office. 

Ciara: Well, is he very bad? 

Joe: J think he’s done. 

Ciara: Oh, don’t say that, Joe! 

_Joe: That’s what the Doctor at the Hos- 
pital sez—He hasn’t regained conscious- 
ness since three o'clock. So you'd better 
tell Mom to get her things on and go right 
down there. I’ve got to change my clothes; 
{ went right up there from work. (He 
Starts up the stairs; and Clara moves 
vaguely towards the kitchen-door. She 
stops and stands looking toward the kitchen 
it a controlled panic of indecision. Then, 
chruptly she whirls round and steps quickly 
hack to the hall-door.) 

Crara (In a subdued voice): Joe! 

loz: What? 


Ciara: That Samaritan Hospital's at 
Broad and Ontario, isn’t it? 

Joe: Yes. (She turns slowly and looks 
out, irresolute. Then she stoops down ab- 
stractedly and picks up the newspaper that 
Joe dropped. The parlor-door opens sharply 
and Amy stands looking at her apprehen- 
sively. Their-eyes meet.) 

Amy: What is it? (Mrs. Fisher appears 
in the door at the right, drying an agate- 
ware plate.) 

Mrs. FisHER: Wasn’t that your’ Pop 
that came in, Clara? (Clara makes a deft. 
silencing gesture with her left hand to 
Amy, and moves towards the center-table.) 


ly 


room to see the clock): I wonder what's 
keepin’ him; he’s late to-night. (Clara leans 
against the center-table, keeping her face 
averted from her Mother.) He's nearly 
always here before this. (She moves bac.: 
again towards the kitchen.) 

Amy (Crossing quickly down to Clara’s 
left): What is it, Clara? 

Mrs. FisHer (7urning and looking at 
Clara): What's the mattc. with her 

Amy: I don’t know what's the matter 
with her, Mom! Something Joe just toll 
rer—he’s just gone upstairs. 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming forward appre 
hensively at Clara’s right): What is it, 


boy with the paper. 


Ciara: No, it wasn’t, Mom, it was the 


Mrs. FisHer (Coming further into the 


(Continued on page 
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“lara,—somethin’ about your Father? Is 
that what you're crying for? 





Telephoning 
to Ships at Sea 


i A Bell System Advertisement 


Untit a few months ago you could not telephone 
from the land to a ship except when the ship was 
tied to a dock. But now any one, from any Bell 
telephone in the country, can talk with people on 
certain steamships, after they leave the harbor 
and are on the high seas, far from sight of land. 
Among the ships equipped for this service are the 
Leviathan, Majestic, Olympic and Homeric. 

This service is made possible by a powerful radio 
station on land, and a radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving station on shipboard. In making a tele- 
phone call from a land telephone to the ship, the 
voice waves travel over wires of the Bell System to 
a transmitting station on the New Jersey coast. 
There they are “put on the air’’ to be picked up 
by the receiving station on the ship. 

The voice waves of the speaker on the ship are 
sent out by its transmitting station. They are then 
picked up by another radio station in New 
Jersey, and sent back over the land lines to the 
land telephone. 

The radio waves used to talk between the shore 
station and the ship are like those used for regular 
radio broadcasting but are not within the range of 
the ordinary radio receiving set. Different radio 
wave lengths must be used as the ship moves from 


place to place to insure satisfactory conversation~ 


This new ser.:-¢, which can now be had to and 
from almost 22 million telephones in the United 
States, Cuba, Canada and Mexico, is only one of 
many the Bell System has offered the public in the 
past few years. Telephone service to Europe, South 
America and Mexico are others. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. Its 
aim is to make it possible for any one, anywhere, 
to talk easily, quickly and at reasonable cost with 
any one anywhere else. 
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The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


The Democratic Program 


SSUMING that some or all of the In- 
surgents vote with the Democrats, this 
“coalition” could organize both houses in 
the 72d Congress, that is, it could elect 
the presiding officers, the Speaker of the 
House, and the President Pro Tem of the 
Senate, who presides when the Vice Presi- 
dent (Charles Curtis, Rep.) is absent. It 
could also assign places to the members 
on all the committees, giving them Demo- 
cratic chairmen and a majority of the mem- 
bership. And it would be responsible for 
the passage of whatever program of legis- 
lation the coalition might agree on. In 
that case Nicholas Longworth, the present 
Republican Speaker of the House, would 
undoubtedly be replaced by John Nance 
Garner, of Uvalde, Texas, who has long 
been the capable Minority Leader of the 
House. This breezy Southwesterner from 
the great ranch country along the Rio 
Grande is an expert in public finance and 
has great influence in shaping tariff and 
taxation legislation from the Democratic 
side. He is a close friend of Speaker 
Longworth, and many a playful tiff they 
have had over the possession of the Speak- 
er’s car, provided by the Government for 
that official. “Jack” telegraphed “Nick” 
he would be glad to let him ride in it. 
Longworth had a narrow squeak for re- 
election from his own district, the First 
Ohio, of Cincinnati. 

It is comparatively unlikely, however, 
that the Insurgents will vote with the 
Democrats on organization. In the 70th 
Congress, where they also held the balance 
of power, they stayed with the Republi- 
cans. And through the rules of seniority, 
several of the leading Progressives have 
attained important committee chairman- 
ships in the Senate such as Borah of 
Foreign Affairs and Norris of the Judici- 
ary, which they might lose if the Demo- 
crats controlled committees. The Farmer- 
Labor Senator, Henrik Shipstead of Min- 
nesota, like his colleague, Representative 
Kvale, in the House, will again be in a 
decisive position. But while he has fre- 
quently opposed the Administration on 
legislation, he has usually voted with the 
Republicans on routine matters. 


A different face was put on the matter 
by the announcement, a few days after the 
election, of seven national leaders of the 
Democratic Party, that the party’s dele- 
gations in Congress, mindful of the re- 
sponsibility put upon them by their sudden 
accession of power, would cooperate with 
the Administration on important policies, 
especially in methods of stimulating busi- 
ness and restoring prosperity. The signers 
of this manifesto were James M. Cox, John 
W. Davis, and Alfred E. Smith, the last 
three Presidential standard-bearers of the 
party;° Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic 
leader in the Senate; John N. Garner, 
Democratic House leader; John J. Raskob, 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; and Jouett Shouse, Executive 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
whose well-laid publicity campaign is 
largely credited with the Democratic vic- 
tory. 

These 


men condemned the Hawley- 


Smoot Tariff Act as bad economics and 
an additional burden to consumers during 
a ghastly business depression. In the 
present “parlous situation,” however, they 
feel that the task ahead is to repair the 
damage and get the state back on an even 
keel.. To this end they pledge the Demo- 
crats to cooperate with the Republicans in 
Congress and the President not to obstruct 
essential legislation. Many Democratic 
leaders, however, including Senator Glass 
of Virginia, disagreed with the policy of 
the seven signers. They denied that these 
men had authority to represent the whole 
Democratic party and declared that the 
Democrats should not relax their efforts 
to defeat the program of the Administra- 
tion which they had opposed throughout 
the campaign. 

The Democratic offer was gratefully re- 
ceived by Republican leaders, and Presi- 
dent Hoover, after an exchange of letters 
with Congress Democrats, announced that 
a truce had been effected by which neces- 
sary appropriation bills would be passed 
during the coming “lame duck” session. 
The President does not wish to call an 
extra session of the new Congress after 
March 4. And some Insurgent leaders 
have threatened to filibuster unless a pro- 


gressive program is immediately adopted. 
Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has demanded 
a revision of the tariff, resignation of Sec- 
retary Mellon, passage of a farm deben- 
ture act, and definite action for government 
operation of Muscle Shoals, as the price 
of his cooperation with the Administration. 


The Future of Prohibition 


The phase of the elections of most gen- 
eral public interest is undoubtedly the 
prohibition question. The wets, financed 
by the American Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment, put on the most 
extensive campaign since 1920, and elected 
a considerable number of wet Senators and 
Representatives, about forty in all. The 
dry majority in the 72d Congress will be 
pared from about four-fifths to about two- 
thirds. This in itself, of course, will not 
be enough to make any material changes 
in the present legal situation. But the 
wets count on a rapid growth of anti- 
prohibition sentiment throughout the coun- 
try, and there is much evidence in their 
favor. 

Three states held referendums at the 
election on the wet-dry question. They 
were Illinois, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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is Henry J. Allen of Kansas, Republican 
publicity director during the 1928 cam- 
paign and generally considered a mouth- 
piece of President Hoover. 

Costigan, the new Democratic Senator 
from Colorado, is a progressive, a former 
Bull Moose supporter, and was for eleven 
years a member of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission by appointment of President Wil- 
son. He will be a thorn in the side of 
special privilege. 

Along the Southern front the election 
of Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina, 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, and 
John H. Bankhead of Alabama shows the 
emergence of fresh blood. Bailey, an Al 
Smith Democrat, replaced the conservative 
Simmons, long minority leader. Byrnes 
succeeds the blustering Cole Blease. And 
Bankhead roundly defeated Tom Heflin, 
sensational enemy of Catholicism, who had 
run as an independent when his party pun- 
ished him for deserting Smith in ’28. The 
Senate will have its clown, however, in 
Huey P. Long, the amazing Louisiana 
youngster who has blazed a trail of vio- 
lence from the Governor’s chair to Wash- 
ington. He will not take his seat until 
his gubernatorial term expires in 1932, 
because he fears that Lieut. Gov. Cyr, his 
political enemy, will disrupt his personal 
machine as soon as his back is turned. 

Three king-pin progressives of the old 
Senate, all drys, will be back in the new 
one. They are William E. Borah of 
Idaho and George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
Republicans, and Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana, Democrat. Norris, feared by 
the public utility interests of the nation 
and opposed in the primary by another 
Norris put up by those same interests, had 


little trouble in overcoming former Sena- 
tor Gilbert N. Hitchcock, wealthy Demo- 
cratic publisher of Omaha. 

Two Republican victories in the East 
that took some of the sting out of the 
Democratic drive were those of Dwight 
W. Morrow, former Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, running on a wet platform in New 
Jersey, and Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis in Pennsylvania, who ran up a tre- 
mendous plurality of 800,000 against Sedg- 
wick Kistler, wet Democrat. Both are 
expected to be towers of strength to the 
Administration in the next Congress, for 
Morrow, who has been prominently men- 
tioned as a potential wet Republican Presi- 
dential candidate in 1932, has declared he 
will back Mr. Hoover for renomination. 

Among the governorship contests by all 
odds the most important was the reelec- 
tion to a second term of Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt of New York over 
Charles H. Tuttle, his Republican oppo- 
nent, whose attempt to saddle Roosevelt 
with responsibility for the Tammany judi- 
cial scandals in New York City failed 1» 
shake the public confidence in the suc- 
cessor of Al Smith. Roosevelt’s majority 
was 725,000, almost twice as large as 
Smith’s best total, and he carried the nor- 
mally dry Republican up-state counties as 
well as the Democratic metropolis. Long 
considered to have the inside track for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 
1932, this latest feat has put his name in 
every man’s mouth. He is a distant cou- 
sin of the late great “T. R.” and seems 
to possess many of the vigorous qualities 
which made the Colonel famous. The 
Governor has declared, however, that he 
will do nothing to advance his political 
interests at present, as the state job de- 
mands all his attention. 

Another Democratic governor whose 
record stands out is Albert C. Ritchie of 
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Maryland, reelected to a fourth term of 
four years. An outspoken champion of 
states’ rights and of return of liquor con- 
trol to the state, he can hardly be ig- 
nored by the Democrats in their 1932 con- 
vention. 
One other veteran Democratic governor 
is George W. P. Hunt of Arizona, who 
came back after one intervening term to 
defeat the Republican incumbent. This 
will be his seventh term of office, and he 
has been Governor for 14 of the 18 years 
since Arizona was admitted to statehood. 
A notable example of the scholar in 
politics is Wilbur Cross, Dean of Yale 
University Graduate School and editor of 
the Yale Review, the first Democrat to 
be elected Governor of Connecticut in a 
generation. He defeated by a small mar- 
gin the well-oiled state machine of Re- 
publican Boss J. Henry Roraback. A sim- 
ilar overturn occurred in _ neighboring 
Massachusetts, where Joseph B. Ely, prof- 
iting by the Democratic tide, eliminated 
Governor Frank Allen. 
Republican governors triumphed in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 
James Roiph, Jr. (“Sunny Jim”), wet 
Mayor of San Francisco, was an easy win- 
ner in the Golden State. Phil LaFollette, 
younger brother of Senator Bob, marked 
the return of the “LaFollette dynasty” to 
complete state control in Wisconsin by a 
3-to-1 majority. And in the weirdest con- we 3 
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l GENEVA.—A lively session for 

the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission of the League of Nations was 
assured when the delegation of Soviet 
Russia, headed by lfaxim Litvinoff, its 
Foreign Minister, arrived. Litvinoff is a 
clever diplomat and loves a verbal battle 
better than his dinner. Russia is not a 
member of the League, but has been regu- 
larly invited to these disarmament meet- 
ings because of her importance as an 
armed power. In theory the Communists 
are complete pacifists, but in practice 
Russia is highly militarized and lives in 
fear of another invasion by capitalist 
powers. 

The 31 countries represented soon split 
up into two blocs, composed of those coun- 
tries that are dissatisfied with the Ver- 
sailles Treaty (Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Turkey) against those which are on the 
whole for the status quo (France, Belgium, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia), with Britain, Japan, and the Scan- 
dinavian neutrals more or less on the side- 
lines, and the United States acting as a 
sort of disgusted umpire. For four years 
these groups have been trying to agree on 
a draft treaty covering all forms of arm- 
ament to be submitted to the proposed 
world conference. One of the big points 
of disputes has been whether only active 
soldiers under arms should be counted in 
figuring the military strength of nations, 
or whether trained reserves should be in- 
cluded. To keep out the reserves would 
clearly be a great advantage to those 
countries, like France, which have com- 
pulsory service and millions of trained 
reserves available on call. Russia and 
Germany jointd forces to include reserves, 
but the commission voted them down, 12 
to 6. 

Another hot argument developed over 


“indirect” or “direct” methods of limiting 
war materials. Some, led by England, 
wanted arms limited by setting a maximum 
budget figure for each country. This was 
opposed by Mr. Gibson for America, who 
felt that it is too easy to conceal expendi- 
tures and that our Congress would not 
approve such a restriction on its powers. 
He favored a direct limitation of the totals 
of rifles, etc. No agreement could be 
reached on either method, but it was voted 
that full publicity on their armies and 
munitions must be given by each nation. 

The expected Soviet bombshell took the 
shape of a charge from Moscow that 
France, Britain, Poland, Rumania, and 
other Allied nations were plotting an 
armed invasion and overthrow of the Bol- 
sheviks, with the help of an internal group 
of Russian conspirators, mostly engineers. 
Rumania was to pick a fight with Russia 
and a “White” army of Russian exiles was 
to await a favorable chance on the Rus- 
sian border. The charges named Sir 
Henri Deterding, British oil magnate, 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence, the Arabian hero, 
former Premier Poincaré of France, and 
Foreign Minister Briand as cooperating to 
furnish munitions and moral support. The 
invasion, said Moscow, was set for last 
summer, but was postponed on account of 
unfavorable conditions. British and French 
officials denied the charges and intimated 
that the Stalin Government had cooked up 
this war scare to distract attention at home 
from threatened famine and economic 
breakdown. 


9 BRITAIN.—Ramsay MacDonald’s 

Labor Government is undergoing 
a gradual loss of confidence with the 
English public. Weathervanes which show 
the trend are a by-election (to fill a vacant 
seat in Parliament) in a Yorkshire woolen 


mill district, formerly a Labor stronghold, 
in which the Conservative candidate was 
elected on a tariff platform and the mu- 
nicipal elections throughout the country, in 
which the Conservatives gained 79 seats 
in local councils while Laborites lost 92. 
It is plain that Labor, no more than the 
Hoover Administration, can escape the 
necessity of solving the unemployment 
problem. David Lloyd George has pub- 
lished his own scheme for the jobless, call- 
ing for a $125,000,000 loan to be spent on 
public works. 

Ground between the millstones of the 
Conservatives and the extremist members 
of his own party, MacDonald survived the 
first passages at arms in the new session of 
Parliament. It is the custom of the opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons to “move an 
amendment to the speech from the thronc,” 
in other words, to demand a vote of no 
confidence in the Government’s program. 
James Maxton of Glasgow, leader of the 
most Radical Laborites, attacked it be- 
cause it was not radical enough, while 
Stanley Baldwin denounced it as too social- 
istic. The extremists could muster only 
a handful of votes, but the Conservative 
amendment was voted down by only 281 
to 250. The Liberals, who hold the bal 
ance of power, may give MacDonald until 
Christmas to accomplish something against 
unemployment and to handle the Indian 
parley. The Government’s most important 
social measure at the present session is 
the educational bill, which raises the com 
pulsory school age from fourteen to fifteen 
and is expected to help solve the unem- 
ployment preblem by keeping 500,000 boys 
and girls out of jobs another year so that 
other workers can fill them. The Liberals 
supported the bill and it passed two read- 
ings by an ample margin. 

The Imperial Conference ended in a good 
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deal of a fizzle. No agreement whatever 
could be reached on tariff and preference 
questions, the home government having 
definitely refused the dominion proposals. 
Another conference is to be held at Ottawa 
next year, however, and in the interim 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand may 
form an economic union of their own, giv- 
ing each other special trade rights, which 
will be no help to Britain. On constitu- 
tional questions, the dominions won com- 
plete recognition of equality in a formal 
statute. England is “only a dominion” it- 
self now, says Jim Thomas. The gover- 
nors general are to be appointed by the 
King solely on advice of the ministers of 
the dominions, so that native governors 
are probable. High commissioners of the 
dominions will have the status of ambassa- 
dors. An imperial tribunal is to be set up 
whenever there is a dispute between any 
units in the Empire. 


3 INDIA.—King George opened the 
Indian Round Table in person in the 
Royal Gallery of the House of Lords. The 
Maharajah of Patiala, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Indian Princes, replied and 
proposed Premier MacDonald as perman- 
ent chairman, which was voted by accla- 
mation. MacDonald’s speech made no 
promises but repeated the pledges of event- 
ual self-government to which so many 
British statesmen have given lip service. 

The conference consists of 16 native 
princes or their representatives, and 50 
delegates from every walk of life repre- 
senting British India; together with five 
members of the Labor Cabinet and four 
each of the Conservative and Liberal par- 
ties (Schol., Nov. 1). The Moslem group 
is led by the Aga Khan, a famous sports- 
man, and the two Ali brothers, former 
allies of Gandhi. The moderate Hindus 
are represented by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
M. R. Jayakar, and Srinivasa Sastri. There 
are several leading Brahmins, two of the 
depressed classes or “untouchables,” and 
two women. That the Indian delegates 
will at once challenge the Government's 
good faith was evident in the speech of M. 
A. Jinnah, a Moslem lawyer from Bom- 
bay, who pointed to the Government’s 
declaration of 1917 and Viceroy Lord 
Irwin's announcement of 1929 as definite 
promises of dominion status. “India now 
expects the translation and fulfilment of 
these declarations into action,” he said, 
and called upon the dominion premiers 
present to witness the “birth of a new 
dominion.” 

Lord Irwin has sent to London a lengthy 
document giving the recommendations of 
the British officials in India. His plan is 
slightly more liberal than that of the Simon 
Commission. The Moslems and Hindus 
are reported to have reached an agree- 
ment, and the native princes, while favor- 
able to British rule, are willing to join 
with the demands of the other delegates 
for a federated dominion plan. Back of 
this apparent unity, however, everyone 
recognizes that the most important figure 
at the table is not there at all, but is 
languishing in prison at Yerovda. What- 
ever the delegates demand rests ultimately 
on the mass of public opinion in India, 
which is powerfully influenced by the 
Gandhites, and if the conference fails, 
Britain knows that most of them will swing 
‘o Gandhi. 


. position. 


4 FRANCE.—The fate of Aristide 

Briand, veteran peace advocate and 
Foreign Minister of France, was the cen- 
ter of interest when the Parliament reas- 
sembled. Briand, the most liberal member 
of the Tardieu Government, has built up 
over several years a foreign policy of con- 
ciliation toward Germany. He cooperated 
heartily with Germany’s great Foreign 
Minister, Gustav Stresemann. He per- 
suaded the German moderates to go along 
with the Young Plan in return for com- 
plete withdrawal of French troops from 
the Rhineland. But this lenience appar- 
ently affected Germany in just the opposite 
direction, for the rise of the fire-eating 
Hitlerites in the recent election is a.chal- 
lenge to everything France stands for. 
Briand had long been opposed by the 
French Nationalists, who want a stiffer 
policy toward Germany. They are now 
saying “I told you so,” and demanding 
Briand’s scalp. 

But Briand is still the “Foxy Grandpa” 
of Europe. If “Iron Man” Poincare came 
back to power, Briand would undoubtedly 
have to go. But Tardieu has so far stood 
by him. In an all-night debate, the Tar- 
dieu-Briand Government won a vote of 
confidence of 323 to 270. 


AUSTRIA.—The Austrian  elec- 

tions of November 9 were a test be- 
tween the two extreme groups which have 
torn the country in two—the Socialists 
who dominate Vienna, and the Fascists, or 
Heimwehr, who want a strong dictator- 
ship. Conditions are not like those in 
Germany, however, for the Heimwehr 
achieved nothing comparable to Hitler’s 
victory. In fact the Fascists succeeded in 
electing only eight members of parliament, 
and were even defeated in the native 
province of their leader, Prince von Star- 
hemberg. On the other hand the Social- 
ists won 72 seats, the Christian Social 
party of former Chancellor Seipel 66, and 
the newly formed bloc of moderates led by 
former Chancellor Schober, 19. Schober, 
formerly Viennese police chief, and gen- 
erally regarded as the strongest man in 
the republic, who was ousted by a split in 
the Seipel party, is now in a very strategic 
The Christian Social group, 
Catholic and conservative (Seipel is a 
Catholic Monsignor), has been flirting with 
the Fascists in the present minority gov- 
ernment of Vaugoin. It may now realize 
that only by cooperation with Schober and 
his middle-ground group can it command 
a majority in the Parliament and prevent 
a Fascist revolt. 


6 BRAZIL.—The United States, anx- 

ious to retrieve its blunder of 
backing the wrong horse in the recent 
Brazilian revolution, decided to recognize 
the new Vargas government at once. A 
neatly worded statement from Secretary 
Stimson implied that recognition had never 
been withdrawn, and that Washington 
would “continue with the new government 
the same friendly relations as with its 
predecessors.” Practically identical action 
was taken on the very same day by the 
British Foreign Office, and the great race 
for South American trade remained a tie. 

The American State Department had 
had to do a good deal of quick thinking 
during the recent epidemic of Latin re- 
volts. It has now completely scrapped the 
old Wilson-Hughes doctrine that govern- 
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[In ‘every issue_except those which contain full- 
length debates, The Scholastic will publish in con- 
densed form a timely question and current read- 
ing list suitable for debate treatment or simply 
for classroom assignments.] 


IV. Theatrical Censorship 


Question: Does the apparently increas- 
ing indecency of the modern stage justify 
the establishment of censorship and, if so, 
what form shall it take? 


Every few months a new movement to 
“clean up” the American stage is started 
and frequently the motion pictures become 
the target of criticism by groups of re- 
formers. Aldous Huxley says that be- 
tween the believers in censorship and the 
enemies of censorship there must ever be 
war. Though the pros and cons of the 
censorship problem have seethed in the 
press almost unceasingly for the last five 
years there appears to be no solution. 
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By Joseph Wood Krutch, pp. 162-63. 
American Mercury, May, °’28, “American Lord 
Chamberlain” by George Jean Nathan, p. 116. 
A firmative 
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Clean” by Francis Wilson. 
New Republic, Feb. 16, 27, 
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American Mercury, March ’28, “A Program of 
Censorship,” by ‘George Jean Nathan. 

Christian Century, Aug., °30, “Deflating 
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ments which come into power by force 
cannot be recognized. Now it requires 
assurance of only three things: whether a 
new government will live up to its inter- 
national debts; whether it is accepted by 
a majority of the population; and whether 
it can protect the life and property of 
foreigners. 

Dr. Vargas’ Government has already 
given evidence of stability and progressive- 
ness and the President has cut his own 
salary in half as a token of economy. 


7 MANCHURIA.—Negotiations 

which have been going on for some 
time at Moscow between China and Soviet 
Russia for the restoration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway under a joint manage- 
ment have broken down. This railway 
was the bone in the quarrel of last year 
(Schol., Sept. 21, 1929), which came so 
near to a major war. An armistice was 
signed in December, and the two nations 
have since been conferring on the details 
of the railway, but to no avail. More 
armed raids along the Manchurian border 
from both sides followed. 

The Russian threat, however, and the 
common front presented by Chang Hsueh- 
iang, young Manchurian Marshal, and 
Chiang Kai-shek, president of the Nanking 
government, to the recent unsuccessful re- 
bellion of Yen Hsi-shau and Feng Yu- 
hsiang, have drawn- Manchuria closer to 
the central government and there are ex- 
cellent prospects for common action at the 
seat of government itself. Chang and 
Chiang held a momentous meeting recently 
in Shantung province and agreed upon 
common tactics. On Nov. 12 a plenary 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


for 1930-1931 


The seventh annual contest conducted 
by The Scholastic for creative work 
in literature and the visual arts. 


$4500 in National Cash Prizes of- 
fered in twenty-five different divi- 
sions, open to all high school students. 


Remember the closing date, 


March 15, 1931 


Get the free booklet giving complete 
details. Address all communications to 


Scholastic Awards Editor 
Wabash Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














session of the Kuomintang (the party 
which runs the Nationalist Government) 
met at Nanking for consideration of re- 
forms .which have been urged from all 
sides. For one thing, T. V. Soong, the 
capable young Finance Minister, will resien 
unless the whole financial policy is re- 
organized under his exclusive control. He 
will no longer collect vast sums for a bank- 
rupt state which keeps two million men 
under arms. China is deeply in debt and 
the Kuomintang will probably refuse to let 
him go. He is too badly needed. 


8 JAPAN.—In the remote forests 

and hills of central Formosa, the 
large isiand off the coast of China which 
forms Japan’s southermost possession, sev- 
eral villages of savage Taiyal tribesmen 
rebelled against their masters, burned 
their homes, took all their possessions into 
the mountains, and massacred 86 Japanese. 
The causes were obscure, but in general 
the savages resented the graft of Japanese 
officials, their cruelty in forced labor, the 
flooding of their territory for a reservoir, 
and other symptoms of exploitation of a 
“backward” people by an “advanced” one. 
A Japanese punitive expedition, with bomb- 
ing planes, made little headway and was 
soon withdrawn, the Government having 
decided that moderation is the best policy. 








HERE THEY ARE 


FRE Illustrated 


Catalog 


SHIP MODELS 
AND 
COACH MODELS 
You Can Build One 
We furnish the 
parts, all cut to 
fit and ready to put 
together, with full 
instructions and 
diagrams. 
No tools required except a small ham- 
mer. When it is finished you will have a 
beautiful ornament. 


Write For Catalog 


Ship models $4.98 and $6.98 each 
Coach models $4.98 each 


All models sent C. O. D. plus a few cents postage 
by parcel post to anywhere in the United States 
and Canada. 

Other foreign orders must be accompanied by check 
or money order. 


MINIATURE SHIP MODELS, Inc. 


pt. L, Perkasie, Penna. 
Canadian Office: 90 King Street West, Toronto 
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November 29, 1930 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 


y gro hsers and TELESCOPE 


sively for The Scholastic by Science ervice, Washington, D.C, 


STEREOSCOPIC MOVIES? 
IDE film, 65 or 70 millimeters in 
width as compared with the 35 milli- 
meters of the film now generally used in 
movie theaters, is beginning to come into 
use. While wide film gives a more real- 
istic picture almost the full width of the 
stage, it is not stereoscopic. It still appears 
as a flat picture. To 
get a really stereo- 
scopic picture, like 
that seen in the 
familiar hand 
stereoscope with 
two lenses, there 
must be some way 
to prevent the right 
eye from seeing the 
same picture as the 
left eye. In the past 
this has been ac- 
complished 
for movies only 
with some special 
kind of goggles to 
be held in front of 
the eyes. 
When the mem- 
bers of the Optical 
Society of Amer- some of the motion 
ica met recently at pictures showing how 
the University of 9% "unner’s energy is 
ee: spent. These views are 
Virginia, Dr. Her- five pictures apart on 
bert E. Ives, of the the film 
Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, under whose direction their 
work in television has been carried out, 
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demonstrated a new way of showing still 
pictures stereoscopically with special screen 
and projectors. 

One method used by Dr. Ives was to take 
a lot of photographs of the same subject 
from different angles. Then he made 
lantern slides and projected each through 
its own lantern, placed at the same angle 
to the screen as the camera that took it 
was to the subject. The screen consisted 
of a number of vertical glass rods, each 
shaped so that it reflected the light back 
only in the same direction as it came. Thus, 
when you looked at the picture on the 
screen, each eye saw the picture from the 
lantern just back of it, so the right eye 
saw a different one from the left and the 
picture seemed to have real depth. 

Dr. Ives also explained some of the im- 
provements that have recently been made 
in television. One is a method of trans- 
mitting color moving pictures over a tele- 
phone wire. Several years ago he dem- 
onstrated a method of televising an actual 
subject in color. Now he can use movie 
film made in small amateur cameras by 
the kodacolor process. In this process a 
series of vertical ridges embossed on the 
film act as cylindrical lenses and direct the 
light to a certain part of the film. The 
lens is covered with a triple filter, consist- 
ing of three vertical strips, one red, one 
green and one blue. The film is projected 
through a similar filter over the lens. The 
ridges on the film then direct the light 
through the proper part of the filter and 


Dr. Herbert E. Ives examining his invention for 

transmitting still photographs over a wire. This 

Picture itself was sent that way from New York 
to Chicago 


these mix on the screen to form a picture 
in full color. 

For the television arrangement, Dr. Ives 
projects through a lens without a filter on 
to three separate photoelectric cells. One 
picks up the red part of the image, another 
the blue and a third the green. These are 
then combined in the television receiver, and 
a reproduction in full color results. 


GIRLS HAVE MECHANICAL 
ABILITY 


IRLS can succeed in vocational and 

trade school courses as well as boys. 
This rather surprising fact was discovered 
when Professors Donald G. Paterson and 
Richard M. Elliott gave a new test of 
mechanical ability to a group of junior high 
school pupils in Minneapolis, Minn. They 
also found that this ability is quite inde- 
pendent of ability in other subjects such as 
history or language. 











BEAUTY. 


N this day of big business, buildings of stagger- 
ing height, and complicated machinery, there 
has been a corresponding progress toward 

beauty in everyday life. For example, the auto- 
mobile which for years has been built to the ideal 
“Beauty is no chance creation”, has also made 
possible a towering cathedral of commerce whose 
architectural perfection would well excite the 
admiration of a Michelangelo. 


In tune with the times, build for beauty. 


PALL RAAT oo co eT RC TAI! 
og €) WRITE FOR OUR NEW ART HELPS ON | 
COLOR AND CRAFT WORK: Complimentary 


THE AMERIGEAN (7?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 


ont, 120-220 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET DALLAS, TEXAS. SANTA FE BUILDING 
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JOHNSON 


The name that says 
EVERYTHING 
about a skate 


If you want the utmost of 
quality, service, satisfaction 
and economy in a skate, 


Be sure the name 
NESTOR JOHNSON 


is on the skate you buy 


For the name JOHNSON 
on a skate says: 


1 This is a skate made by a manu- 
facturer whose product—tubular ice 
skates—is their sole product—not 
“just something else to make.” 


2 This skate in protecting the manu- 
facturer’s reputation of 38 years of 
quality and value giving, is the 
buyer’s best protection. 


3 This is the All-American Skate 
chosen by the All-American Hockey 
Team, because it is “lightning on 
ice.” 


4 This is the skate on which cham- 
pions have broken most World records. 


5 This is the skate that gives mil- 
lionaire’s the finest skate his money 
can buy, and at the same time gives 
those who must save money, the 
most economy their money can buy. 
It is most skate per dollar. 


JOHNSON Skates and Shoes 
Are Built for Each Other 


They are made for men, women, boys and 
girls in racer and hockey styles. 

oose Racers for epeed—— fockers for 
general skating. Prices from $7.00 to $25.00 
per pair with shoes. 

To get the most joy out of skating be sure 
to ask for the original and genuine Johnson 
skate—the name Nestor Johnson is on the 
sole plate of every pair. Send coupon for 
complete catalog of Johnson skates. 


Se OTR SN ALTE SE TERE EER BT 
Nestor Johnson Mfg. Company, 
1914 N. Springfield Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me this year’s catalog on Johnson skates, 


Address 


City. 





Lure of the Cold 


(Continued from page 5) 


champions, but for every boy and girl 
who can afford the trifling cost of a 
pair of six-foot wooden runners, the 
nearby hills afford an opportunity for 
thrills and fun that I know, from per- 
sonal experience, can hardly be dupli- 
cated by an indoor sport during the 
winter. And, of course, for the more 
daring boys, the erection of a fairly 
steep jump adds to excitement and fun. 

It is probable that both skating and 
skiing were, in their earliest days, 
means of transportation for people in 
the northland who had to travel from 
place to place and could do so in the 
winter time no more easily than on ice 
or snow. 

Today, of course, that utilitarian 
value of both forms of sport has been 
eliminated except in certain parts of the 
frozen frontier. But the fun is still 
there and in the last few years I have 
noted a new form of sport that may be 
practiced on skates, even by the merest 
novice. That is the sport of skate-sail- 
ing. I would suggest, however, before 
you embark on skate-sailing that you 
have plenty of room at your disposal. 

Skate-sailing is a small brother to 
ice-boating, but I should say that it is 
even more exhilarating. You can make 
your skate-sail from a piece of balloon 
cloth or any other light, durable fabric. 
Usually a rectangular sail, I have no- 
ticed, is used, probably about six feet 
by four in dimensions and having three 
spars or spreaders, so arranged that 
when your afternoon’s sport is over, 
the sail can be rolled up and carried 
home under your arm. 

I have seen some of the boys attain 
speed of from twenty to twenty-five 
miles an hour and as you become more 
and more skillful in your navigation, it 
is possible to tack and to go with or 
against the wind just as a yachtsman 
maneuvers his craft. In this case, how- 
ever, you yourself are your craft and 
a skate-sailing race can thus become 
one of the most thrilling of winter 
sports. As a matter of fact, you are 
better off than the yachtsman or the 
ice-boater because, in case of calm, you 
have your own motor, your legs. 

So it is my advice that, during these 
bright, chilly days that are ahead, you 
do not neglect the thrills of the out- 
doors, on skates and skiis. Basketball, 
pool-swimming and indoor running are 
excellent sports but even in these days 
of well-ventilated gymnasiums, the in- 
door air can hardly match the spirited, 
tingling blast that sweeps across an out- 
door lake or snow-covered field. 

To this I would add only one word of 
warning. Skate only where the ice 
has been tested and where you are cer- 
tain it is safe. Courage is an admirable 
quality but there is a wide difference be- 
tween courage and recklessness. 


The Scholasvic 
MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


V. Closing Date, Decemler 27 


Three Facts about Me: 

1. Originally a German princess, I ruled 
Russia for thirty-four years. 

2. 1 wrote pamphlets, and plays in 
Russian and French. I was a patroness 
of art, literature and philosophy in my) 
country. 

3. My political aim was to secure great- 
ness and safety for Russia, which led me 
to share in the partition of Poland in 1793. 


Results of Contest No. 2 

The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
ssay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. 2 (October 18 issue) is 
awarded to Henrietta Lucas, Sheldon 
(Iowa) High School, whose essay on Sir 
Francis Bacon appears below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Nor- 
man B. Dodge, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I.; Janice Holbert, Granger 
(Texas) Public School; Walter A. Shu- 
man, William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Lois Vidro, Mount Mercy 
Academy, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Mike 
Rinna, Primero (Colo.) High School; Alvin 
D. Bloom, Willmar (Minn.) High School. 

Vincent McCoola, of John High School, 
Pittston, Pa., deserves credit for a very 
well-drawn portrait of an Elizabethan 
celebrity, but, like several others, called 
him Sir Walter Raleigh! 


SIR FRANCIS BACON 
(1561-1626) 


IR FRANCIS BACON, statesman, 

philosopher, orator, and writer, is one 
of the puzzling characters in history. His 
intellect, keen and unerring, won the ad- 
miration of the wisest. His oratory, elo- 
quent, yet rapier-like, held his listeners 
spell-bound. We find two regrettable 
blemishes on his brilliant life—ingratitude, 
ilustrated by his relentless persecution o/ 
Essex, and ambition undaunted, which led 
to his final downfall. 

However, the world is indebted to Bacon 
for the Baconian philosophy, great essays, 
and various brilliant contributions to the 
literature of that Golden Age. A great 
man! A weak man! Who shall say which 
side of the balance he occupies? 

—Herrietta Lucas, 
Sheldon (Iowa) High School. 
Miss Jennie F. Quick, Teacher. 
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CARTOON DRAWING CONTEST NO. 2 


FIRST PRIZE 
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SECOND PRIZE 














By Azio Martinelli, Atlantic City, (N. J.) H. S. 


First Prize ($5): Azio Martinelli, At- 
lantic City (N. J.) High School. 

Second Prize ($3): John Bunce, Poca- 
tello (Idaho) High School. 

Third Prize ($1): Victor C. Godreau, 
Ponce (Porto Rico) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Herb Walker, 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) H. S.; Charles Ware, 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) H. S.; Edward Puff, 
Jr., Newport (Ky.) H. S.; Sophia Thanos, 
Stockton (Cal.) H. S.; Geraldine Mc- 
Namara and Henry Barry, Sacred Heart 
H. S., Denver, Col.; Fayette Locke, Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Junior H. S.; Raul Bas, 
Ponce (P. R.) High School; George Hen, 
Plainfield (N. J.) H. S.; Vincent Hols- 
opple, Germantown (N. Y.) H. S.; An- 
thony Danna, Indianapolis, Ind. 














| THE BOLD DRAGOON 
and Other Ghostly Tales by WASHINGTON 
IRVING. Edited by ANNE CARR 
MOORE. Illustrated by James D: " 

| Five of Irving's finest mystery stories, tellin, 
of ghosts and buried treasure in the days 
the early settlers. $3.50. 


SPICE and the DEVIL’S CAVE 
By AGNES DANFORTH HEWES. Illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward. A vivid historical 
romance of desperate adventure centering 
about the rivalry of Portugal and Venice for 
the sea-route to India. ‘By the author of 
SWORDS ON THE SEA $2.50 each. 


MADE IN MEXICO 
By SUSAN SMITH. Illustrated by Julio 
Castellanos. An entertaining account of hand- 
icraft and decoration in Mexico today. With 
unusual drawings and photographs. By the 
author of MADE IN AMERICA. $2.00. 


SILVER WINGS 
By RAOUL WHITFIELD. Illustrated by 
Frank Dobias. 12 exciting aviation stories, 
from ground school in 19:7, flights in France 
during the war, to a modern transport field. 
By an ex-war pilot. $2.00. 


Seat) ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ONLY ONE DISH OF ICE CREAM 
By John Bunce, Pocatello (Idaho) H. S. 


Cartoons submitted for this contest must 
be drawn in ink on paper not less than 
5x7 inches in size. They must interpret 
some important subject of national or in- 
ternational current events. They must 
bear your name, school, address, and teach- 
er’s name. The next results will be pub- 
lished in the January 17 issue. Address 
Cartoon Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Washington Affairs 
(Concluded from page 20) 

setts, and as expected, they all went 

strongly wet. Massachusetts repealed its 

state enforcement act, while the others 

were merely an expression of opinion on 

repeal, modification, or enforcement. 

The position of the Administration is 
doubtful. President Hoover has never 
declared himself outspokenly in favor of 
the continuance of the Amendment, though 
he is naturally committed to the enforce- 
ment of the existing laws. His National 
Law Enforcement Commission, under the 
chairmanship of George W. Wickersham, 
is still debating its recommendations. There 
has been strong pressure on it from both 
sides, and many rumors that the Commis- 
sion would declare for some form of 
modification, presumably the legalizing of 
4 per cent beer, which some believe would 
eliminate the bulk of bootlegging. All 
these rumors are premature, and the Wick- 
ersham Commission will not definitely 
make its prohibition report until January. 
But it is expected that the President will 
adopt its recommendations, whatever they 
are, as his own program. 

Meanwhile Chairman Fess of the Re- 
publican National Committee has warned 
his party that for it to declare for repeal in 
1932 means its certain defeat. The Demo- 
crats are generally expected to do so. Lead- 
ing wet Republicans have disputed Fess, 
especially President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University, who declares 
that the party is headed for a “smashup” 
unless it recognizes “the handwriting on 
the wall.” There is no denying that pro- 
hibition will be one of the chief issues in 
the 1932 campaign, but it is doubtful 
whether the Republicans will risk alienat- 
ing the great dry West. 
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Unused to the ways 
of American Art 
This Japanese Student 
Earned an 


UPeltriticl Mm alelilels 


O his rapid rise in the field of 
high school art, to his latest 
achievement, the winning of Honor- 
able Mention in last year’s Higgins’ 
Award Contest, Katsuo Tanabe, a stu- 
dent in McClymond’s High School, Oak- 
land, Cal., attributes his training by his 
teacher, Mrs. Springstein, and the use of 
art techniques and materials that stimu- 
lated his imagination and speeded his 
work, 
Starting without the handicaps imposed 
by new art methods and a new language 
in a new country, American high school 
students have an even more favorable 
opportunity to win the following attrac- 
tive prizes in this year’s 


Hiccins’ AWARD CONTEST 


$100 in cash prizes 


Bronze Medals 
Complete Sets of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks 


Draw in ink, with a pen. Paint in ink, with a brush. 
Combine these two interesting 
techniques in their numerous 
entrancing adaptations, which no 
Other painting or drawing medi- 
um offers! 

Tell your drawing leacher you want 
to participate in this most interest 
ing of all art contests. Write us 
for handsomely illustrated portfolio 
(free) of techniques in Figgins’ 

Jrawing Inks, which gives the 
rules of this remarkable contest 
Don't forget lo mention the name 
of your teacher and school. 


CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Niath Streat Brooklyn, N. Y. 











When Duty Smiles 


To those who recognize their obliga- 
tions and fulfill them cheerfully, Duty 
is an easy taskmaster. 


It is when you flee from it that 
Duty frowns and takes its 
repulsive shape. 


Learn to do your duty now, and 
in later years it will be a 
habit with you. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








SNAPPY SCHOOL JEWELRY 


Our line of 1930 school rings, pins, 

medals and other emblems is hard to 

beat. Take advantage of free service 

of our Art Department for creation of 

— inal designs. Send for catalogue 
price list. 


THE D DORST COMPANY _ 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


for TEN CENTS 
An unusual SURPRISE lot of High Cat. value 
U. S. and Foreign. 

With 50% APPROVALS you'll like 
(plus a premium if you clip and enclose 
this ad) 

PARK STAMP CO., Dept. A 
589 Beacon St. ton, Mass. 








LS RINGS & PINS 


From $1.00 up 
Send for our 24 page Cata- 
log showing hundreds of 
Rings and Pins at Factory 
Prices. Rings made to order. 

We furnish designs free. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

212 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 


55 NS 5 | ae! 


Either pin. silver plate: --35fea 
Sterling silver or gold plate ~~ 50 fea 
tor2 colors enamel. any 3 or 4 letters dates 2229 
lower P--cer om Qozen Lots 





BASTIAN BROS CO ROCHESTER NY 








968 castian wioc 








Be a Sport 
Take a chance, send me a dime and see what stamps 
I shall send you. If not satisfied dime refunded. 
A. E. ANDERSON 
815 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE FIRST POSTAGE STAMP EVER ISSUED. 
Great. Britain. 1840, 1d black—SPECIAL $1.00 
H. A. GREEN, 707 Linden Ave., Wilmette, Til. 


are FREE AZERBAIJAN’ 


CURIOUS set of 6 diff.; BIG ILLUSTRAT- 
ORATIVE. LISTS « of mie MAIL COmMEM- 
Re * ee APPROVALS If REQUESTED 


en Stamp Co., Greensburg, Pa. 


Boys- Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10¢ a set. 
Send us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. 
N. Y. Premium House, 296-SS, Broadway, New York. 
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The Show-off 


(Continued from page 19) 

Amy: Why don’t you tell her, Clara? 

Mrs. FisHerR: Go to the foot of the 
stairs, Amy, and call Joe. (Amy steps 
towards the foot of the stairs.) Some- 
thing’s happened to your Father, I know it. 

Ciara (Moving a step or two towards 
her Mother): Now, it’s nothing to get up- 
set about, Mom; he just took a little spell 
of some kind at his work this afternoon, 
and they had to take him t_ the hospital. 
(Amy comes forward eagerly, and crosses 
to a point below the table.) Joe just came 
from there, and he sez we'd better get our 
things on right away and go down there. 
(Mrs. Fisher sways a step forward, letting 
the agate-ware plate slide from her hands 
to the floor. Amy steps towards her 
Mother, lifting the chair from the right of 
the table and guiding her Mother into it.) 
Here, sit down here, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Slightly dazed): What is 
it she’s sayin’ happened to your Father, 
Amy? 

Ciara: Now, it’s nothing to get excited 
about, Mom; it might be just a little heart- 
attack or something that he took. 

Mrs. FisHer: There was never anything 
the matter with your Father’s heart, Clara. 

CLaRA: Well, it’s pretty hot in there 
where he works, you know that. (Mrs. 
Fisher shakes her head up and down, 
knowingly.) And men at Pop’s age are 
always taking little spells of some kind. 

Mrs. FisHer (With a long, heavy sigh): 
Ah, I guess it’s a stroke, Clara. 

Ciara: Amy, you'd better go to the tele- 
phone next door and tell Frank Hyland 
I won’t be home. (Amy hurries across 
towards the hall-door, and Clara follows 
her, continuing her instructions.) If he 
isn't home yet, tell Bertha to tell him to 
come right down to the Samaritan Hospital 
as soon as he comes. And tell Johnny 
Harbison to go.to the cprner for a taxi. 
(The front-door closes after Amy, and 
Clara steps back to her Mother’s side.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Is that where your Father 
is, Clara, the Samaritan Hospital? 

Ciara: Yes; it’s right down there near 
where he works, at Broad and Ontario. 

Mrs. FisHer (Starting to cry): Your 
poor Father—I wonder what happened to 
him. (Clara reflects her sentiment.) 

Ciara (Picking up the plate): Now, 
there’s no use looking on the dark side oi 
it already, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer: No, but me gettin’ his 
supper out there, and him not comin’ home 
to it at all. And maybe never comin’ home 
to it again, Clara, for all we know. 

Ciara: He'll be home again, Mom—Pop 
is a strong man. (She puts the plate on 
the *buffet.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Suddenly): I guess he’s 
lead, now, and you're not tzllin’ me. 

Crara (Coming to her Mother’s left): 
He isn’t dead, Mom; I’d have told you ii 
he was. 

Mrs. FisHer: What did Joe say? 

Ciara: Just what I told you; that he'd 
had a spell of some kind. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, why didn’t he tell 
me! What’s he doin’ upstairs, anyway? 

Ciara: He’s changing his clothes; he’s 
got to go right back down there again. 

Mrs. FisHer: He’s cryin’ I guess. You 
know, it'll kill our poor Joe, Clara, if any- 
thing happens to your Father. 

Ciara: He sez we'd better go right 
down there, too, Mom; so you'd better go 
upstairs and fix yourself up a bit. Give 
me your apron. 

Mrs. FisHer (Rising and commencing 
to remove her apron): I don’t know 
whether I'll be able to dress myself now 
or not; my hands are like lead. 

[Continued in Next Issue] 
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The Stove 


(Continued from page 4) 


nothing but snow. “How did it happen?” 
She heard herself asking this over and 
over. Easily enough. She or Garth or 
Derek had been drawing supplies from the 
other side of the pile, and the snow had 
slipped from the roof and filled the spaces ; 
hardening, it had stretched a roof over 
emptiness. The pile, which had been taken 
for good, hardwood logs, fodder for that 
roaring hungry heat within, was no more 
than a heap of snow. 

Dorette turned slowly, and went into the 
cabin. She stood by Derek’s bunk, staring 
at the wood on the floor. It was enough 
for the day, but what of the night? 

She took Garth’s heavy axe, and began 
on the chairs. They were heavy and 
clumsy things, Garth’s pride, since he had 
made them himself. They would feed the 
stove well; but they were hard for a girl’s 
arm to chop, even though she struck true 
as a woodman, and Dorette’s hands were 
scorched from the door of the stove. As 
she toiled, her eyes ranged the cabin, cal- 
culating on this box, that shelf, the table. 

By the earliest dusk she had chopped 
up everything in the cabin. Each stroke 
sent a jar of pain to her shoulder from 
her burned and bruised hands, but she did 
not feel it. And still the stove roared, 
insatiable. The dried wood of their fur- 
nishings, pine for the most part, burned 
like straw. The great iron horror must 
be fed, and she had nothing to feed it. 
She took the axe and went out. 

The gray forest fronted “her in a rus- 
tling drive of snow and shadow. There 
must be a hundred fallen boughs within 
range of the cabin. She found one, 
dragged it from the snow, and toiled with 
it into the house. She twisted it apart, 
desperately, and there was blood on the 
rough, broken stuff. She did not know she 
was beaten, until she slipped weakly and fell 
in the snow and lay there, wailing help- 
lessly and softly as a child. 

The bitter snow stung her face like heat 
—the heat of the stove. If she stayed 
there, the stove would be out. She lifted 


oO" 


herself to her knees, and saw in the grow- 
ing dark a man, who stood with a rifle 
on his arm, looking down at her. 

“Garth! Oh, Garth!” 

But even as the cry left her lips, she 
knew it was not Garth. A figure, lithe 
even under the heavy furs, a face hidden 
in the cowl he had drawn forward above 
his fur cap, a certain strange immobility 
that vaguely chilled her, but surely—help? 

“The stove! Oh, the stove!” She 
thought, as her hands went out to that 
motionless figure in the shadows, that she 
had spoken all the desperate appeal that 
was in her heart. But she only repeated: 
“Oh, the stove, the stove!” 

“What stove?” ; 

“The stove. The stove in our cabin. 
There’s—no more wood for it!” 

Still he waited. “There’s a sick man 
there—my brother! Oh!” she finished, as 
he did not stir, “help me, if you’re a man!” 

“Oh, b’gosh, yes, I’m a man!” She 
fancied that he was laughing in the 
shadow of the cowl. “But why should I 
help you?” 

She had no more words. Silently she 
lifted and held out to him her bleeding 
hands. After a long minute he stirred 
slowly. Without a word he laid his gun 
crosswise on two fir branches that grew 
above her reach, easily within his own. 
He lifted the axe from the snow. She 
watched him, Four sharp cross-cuts, and 
the trailing branch fell. He set his foot 
on it, chopped it quickly into four or five 
pieces. As each piece rolled free, Dorette 
snatched it as a starving woman might 
snatch bread. 

“That enough?” 

Staggering under her load, she stared 
at him. “No, no!” she stammered. “It’s 
not enough for the night. For the pity 
of Heaven, cut me some more!” 

Entering the cabin, there was no glow, 
no light at all. With a low sound, Dorette 
swung open the door of the stove. Noth- 
ing was there but a handful of red ash 
ringed with gray. 

With trembling hands she gathered a 
few splinters and thrust them in; she 
crouched before the gaunt, iron thing, as 
though she would hold it in her arms and 
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The Scholastic 


warm it in her 00som. But the man, who 
had followed her, thrust her aside curtly 
enough. She watched him as he shaved 
a stick into delicate ribbons of wood— 
watched him as he coaxed them into flame. 
He tickled the appetite of the sullen, de- 
vouring thing in the stove with scraps of 
resinous bark and little twigs. Presently 
the fire laid hold on the larger logs, and 
fed upon them, hissing. He shut the door 
then, and turned to her. 

She gestured towards the bunk. His 
eyes did not follow the gesture, or move 
from her pale face, as he said, abruptly: 
“You stay here with him. I’m goin’ to 
get you in some more wood.” 

Her eyes flashed suddenly with tears. 
She said brokenly: “You're good. Oh, 
you're a good man! And while you’re— 
cuttin’ the wood, I’ll thank God you came!” 

He went out into the night without an- 
swering her. He returned in half an hour, 
loaded mightily. He did not speak to 
her. Light-footed as a cat, he busied him- 
self about the humming stove, then went 
forth again. When he came back the sec- 
ond time, she was asleep. Moving in his 
noiseless way, the man looked down at her. 

His furred cowl had fallen back. His 
face also caught the light of the stove. 
Dark, keen, predatory, it was the face less 
of a man than of some embodied passion 
of hate or revenge, the face of an Ish- 
mael, the face of Cain. It looked strange 
now, so little was it shaped or accustomed 
to the gentleness of expression it momen- 
tarily wore, as a breath blurs the gleam 
of steel. 

The young man drew back, noiselessly 
lifted the axe, and once more went out. 
Sinewy, silent, untiring, he toiled for her 
all night. And all night she slept. She 
had slipped into unconsciousness as a child 
does, worn out with anxiety and fatigue. 
She woke a woman, and flushed to her 
hair, as she realized what she had done. 

The man who had helped and guarded 
her all night, was standing in the door- 
way. The door was open; there was a 
frosty freshness in th* air, which the roar- 
ing stove raised to the warmth of summer. 
The world outside was a dazzle of sun; 
silver drops rattled from the eaves; a crow 
called in the forest. It was the first sun 
of spring, the year’s change. She said, 
softly, “I did not mean to sleep. Why did 
you let me?” 

He said, almost roughly: 
all tired out.” 

The tears brimmed over. She did not 
know if pain or happiness moved her. She 
went on: “I said—I knew—you were a 
good man.” 

“Well,” he answered, but not as if he 
was answering her, “for one night.” 

His furred hood hid his face. The 
wakening blush dyed her clear face again, 
as she said: “Let me see you. Let me 
see your face.” 

“Why ?” 

On the word she faltered, confused. 
She did not know why. She stammered 
“Because of what you have done—of what 
we owe you.” 

“We?” 

“My brothers and I. Derek’s still alive. 
I almost think he’s sleeping better—more 
natural, When—when Garth comes home, 
he'll thank you as I'd like to.” 

She looked up into the shadowed face, 
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wistfully. He had turned from her again, 
and was gazing down the trail. After a 
moment, he said: “There’s coffee on the 
back of the stove, and some cornbread. 
You'd better eat it. I’ve had some.” 

She went meekly, shamed that she had 
slept while her savior served himself. She 
would have liked to serve him. Some- 
thing strange and stormy was shaking her; 
she had no name for it. The food choked 
her, hungry as she was, but she ate it. 

She had scarcely finished, when he 
called her. She ran and joined him at the 
door. He raised his arm and pointed. In the 
blinding dazzle of sun on snow, she saw 
two dark, small figures, just rounding the 
curve of the trail. Her heart rose and 
flooded her with a passion of thankfulness. 
She said, quietly, after a minute: “Yes, 
yes, it’s him and the doctor. Now—you'll 
let him thank you, as you—won’t let me.” 

Her words ended almost in a question, 
for she saw that, while she had been eat- 
ing he had taken his rifle on his arm and 
put on his snowshoes. Suddenly, she be- 
gan to tremble a little, aware of some- 
thing in his silence, his stillness, which 
vaguely threatened. 

He swung upon her suddenly—one would 
have said, savagely, but that he was laugh- 
ing. Those two black figures down the 
trail were sweeping rapidly nearer. All 
the latent fierceness of the man had flamed 
into being, at their approach. He laid a 
hard, slim hand on Dorette’s shoulder and 
turrled her, so that, at less than arm’s 
length, she faced him. He said, softly, in 
the midst of his almost noiseless laughter : 
“T'll show you how you can thank me.” 

She looked up at him, her face color- 
less, her lips parted. In the shadow of 
the hood his eyes gleamed at her, his face 
bent nearer. The world fell away from 
her; there was nothing left in life for a 
minute but that face, that voice. 

She just breathed: “Who are you?” 

“You'll know in a minute!” He looked 
swiftly from her to the two men on the 
trail. They were coming fast. He seemed 
to be measuring his distance from them. 

When they were so near that their faces 
were all but discernible, he caught the 
girl to him. She was slack in his hold; 
all her life seemed to be in her dazed 
eyes; she would have fallen, but that he 
held her with an arm like a steel bar. 
And twice and three times he kissed her. 

“That’s how you can thank me!” He 
released her, laughing still. 

She staggered, her hands over her red 
mouth. With the movement of release, 
he thrust her, rough and swift, within the 
door of the cabin. A bullet sent a spray 
of dusty snow over him. She saw, in one 
reeling instant, Garth on his knee down 
the trail, rifle leveled for another shot; 
the other, a laughing shadow, slipping 
from her hands, from her life, into the 
shadow of the forest from which he had 
come, 

Another shot, wide of the mark; Garth 
leaping to his feet and tearing towards 
her, followed by the doctor who was to 
save Derek, and whom he had found at 
last, thirty miles beyond Mandore. But 
she had no eyes for them—for a moment, 
no heart. 

Eyes and heart were on that other fig- 
ure at the edge of the trees, swift, ter- 
rible, laughing, calling to her with raised 


Mrs. Streatham-Smythe (staging her 
first reception): “And, Mary, from seven 
to eight o’clock I want you to stand at the 
drawing-room door and call the guests’ 
names as they arrive.” 

Mary: “I'll do my best, ma’am. I sup- 
pose just the first thing that cames into 
my ’ead about ’em will do?” 


Jane, six years old, was out for a ride 
in the country. She saw a swamp where 
cat-tails were growing. 

“Oh, daddy!” she exclaimed. “Look at 
the hot dog garden.” 

—Pullman News. 


“No, Johnnie, you can’t have any more 
venison. You remember what happened to 
Mr. Flamhaft!” 

“What was it, Mother?” 

“He became an Elk!” 

oO 

Employer: “I want to compliment you! 
You are the best collector we have on our 
force. The letters you send out are ir- 
resistible! Where did you get your ex- 
perience?” 

Employee: “TI have a son in college.” 

| 

A minister, in addressing his flock, be- 
gan: “As I gaze about, I see before me 
a great many shining faces.” 

Just then 87 powder puffs came out. 

—Painter and Decorator. 


Oo 
“What's a true friend?” 
“A man who can take money you owe 
him or leave it a loan.” 


“T’'ve been thinking, my son, of retiring 
next year and leaving the business to you. 
“There’s no hurry, is there, Dad? You 
go ahead and work a few years more and 
then we can retire together.” 
—Mesonic ae 








hand: “Tell him you kissed Maxime 
Dufour !” 

When Garth reached her side, she was 
on her knees, laughing and sobbing, striv- 
ing with her scarred small hands to oblit- 
erate his trail in the snow. 


“The Stove” is reprinted from “Angels’ 
Shoes” by Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Films for 
Encuisa Ataretics History Crvics Scrence 
Music Geocrarny and ENTERTAINMENT 
Send for Lists and Information 
Also Films for Outright Sale for Home Use 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 


265 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Student to Disgusted Orchestra Conduc- 
tor: “What is an oboe ?’ 

D. O. C.: “It’s an ill wood-wind that 
nobody blows good.” 


**SPOONERISM”’ CONTEST 


The $1 prize for the best Spoonerism 
submitted this month y awarded to Jsabelle 
Henderson, Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 
She sent in several, of “which the following 
are the best: 


Our deacon wrote from Atlantic City 
that he particularly enjoyed the cheesy 
air on the Boardwalk. 


The Chief Executive of our country is 
Hesitant Prover. 


His hours were demented with cooties. 


Honorable mention is awarded to the 
following : 

Father does the mousework and mother earns 
the honey (Joseph Yugoff, Racine, Wis.) 

(1) But Don John of Austria hides Rome from 
the Crusade. (2) From temples where the yel- 
low gods shut up their sighs in corn. (And sev- 
eral others all based on the ballad of “Lepanto” 
in the Oct. 4 Scholastic.) (Robert Gunsky, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

“Pice old cop. Bandy cars, Peacorn, and 
Popnuts!” (Ruth Hayward, Fort Dodge, lowa). 

Ruddy roads are full of muts (Lydia Meinen, 
Norwalk, Ohio). 

By the flivver gently rowing (Marie Sterling, 
Savanna, Ili.) 

Columbus relieved that the earth was bound 
(Samuel Mintz, New York City). 

America won the war because she provided an 
abundance of feud and fool (Thelma Tancher, 
Syracuse, N. Y.). 

Our teacher bakes up the messed lessons! 
(Ida Kaplan, Trenton, N. J.) 


You don’t need to send in a dozen spoon- 
erisms to win. One is enough if it’s ; good! 
Several submitted the old joke about * “spec- 
rimmed hornicles,” etc. Then too, foot- 
ball is in the air, for many yelled for a 
‘Dutchtown,” and not to “bumble the fall.” 
‘Boiled icicles,” “sin twisters,” “oiled 
bunions,” and “rusty trifles” are not orig- 
inal, either. 

The next Spoonerisms will be published 
in the January 3 issue, deadline Decem- 


ber 11 
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ical! That is why PLANTERS 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design: Portrait of Henry Rush- 

bury 

Here again is a painting that anyone can under- 
stand and appreciate—in his own way. What 
kind of brush technique is evident? Select five 
details that show great skill. How is the sheen 
of the cloth of the shirt obtained? How do you 
explain the background itself? Now study the 
subject. Can you read his character in eyes, 
mouth and chin? A man’s necktie is called his 
“center of dress”; it should not detract attention 
from the face. What is your opinion as to the 
situation here? Is the flamboyant tie wise? On 
the other hand, does it not show a characteristic 
of the wearer? What is the center of interest 
of the whole picture? 


Il. Frontispiece: Dickens Murals 2 

Why cannot these paintings be preserved? In 
what unusual way were the pictures made? 
What is Mr. Thomson's attitude toward his work? 
What book is illustrated in these panels? De- 
scribe some of its characters. 


Ill. The Stove, by Marjorie Pickthall 

Here is an absorbing short-story, technically 
almost perfect. Try by analysis to make some of 
its excellences your own. 

Note the opening. Is the exposition swift or 
slow? How much do you have to read to get 
the salient points? Does conversation make a 
good beginning? How soon does the stove be- 
come a character? How soon does it begin to 
seem alive—to have qualities of character? What 
metaphors help to give that impression? What 
is its main quality? Note how the story is well- 
started before further exposition is worked in, 
and then so cleverly introduced that it becomes 
almost a part of the advancing action. 

What things make the time seem to 
What things keep up the emotional tone? 
touches show the author’s love of the 
country? Her accurate knowledge of it? How 
does she indicate the increasing coldness? The 
change in temperature near the end? Note the 
crescendo of the plot and its increasing speed as 
the climax approaches. Do the obstacles in- 
crease in number and difficulty? Is Dorette’s 
will broken? What gives a sinister quality to 
the new character? Why is he not brought into 
the story before? What quality in Dorette saved 
her from him and made him an ally? 

At the climax, note how quickly 
tion of Garth’s long absence is given, 
the outcome so far as Derek is concerned. What 
does Dorette’s final action indicate? Imagine 
“another story,” as Kipling would say, that traces 
the future of Maxime Dales. 

State the chief facts of the author’s life and 
works. W hat of her distinguishing characteristics 
are revealed in this story? 


IV. “If I Had My Teens to Live Over” 

Visitors to New York who enjoy a meal in 
one of Mrs. MacDougall’s unique restaurants 
often hear the inspiring story of this woman's 
struggles and achievements. Find her central 
idea in this article. Even in her Latin lessons, 
what did she learn that must have contributed 
to her success in business? What does she see 
as the values of education? What is the test of 
knowledge and training? 


Vv. The Show-Off 

Complete the following partial sentences with 

facts gathered from the first part of Act 
The conversation at once indicates that Aubrey 
and Amy are— ~ 
Aubrey’s talk about having ( to move is anticip yatory 
of — —— -~——— e is 
just as —_——__—_—as ever. His 
pope ed trip to ‘the: » Automobile Show indicates a 
lack o 7 - —and a surplus of 
—_—- —————. Amy's imprac- 
is shown by her—— ——— 
Mrs. Fisher's intensely practical nature is re- 
vealed by Amy’s 
hypnotized state of mind with regard to Aubrey 
is shown by her— . Aubrey’s 
salary is - —. The one in that 
family who will always > have the clothes is 
— ~e Clara's first speech 
is a clue to er re- 
mark about Joe’s formula leads one to think that 
perhaps —__—_—— Clara’s keen- 
ness is shown by h her question concerning — 
—--. Amy is——————— 
when she calls Clara a liar. Amy’s suspicion of 
the truth is shown by her— —— 
Aubrey had borrowed money , from- ———-——— 
Joe brings word ‘that 
Clara tries to soften 
the blow to ——— Then 
trouble comes, the members of the family try* to 
Comedy-relief 


by—- — ———_——__—__-- —__— ’ 


drag? 
What 


woods 


the explana- 
and also 


ticality 


is furnished 


VI. Following the Films 


For oral English, give a synopsis and recom- 
mendation of any of these movies. Model your 


talk on some of the good reviews that are to be 
found in the newspapers. Ask your parents for 
a review of The Girl of the Golden West when 
Blanche Bates made it popular. fhat is the 
playwright’s purpose in Oxtward Bound? What 
new development is being featured in one of these 
pictures? Which one contains probably the finest 
photography? Which shows excellent directing 
and casting? 


VII. As One Reader to Another 

Book-lovers will be enthusiastic over the book 
club plan that Mrs. Becker suggests. Why not 
take the preliminary steps towards such an or- 
ganization? Then all write letters telling what 
you hope to do and how, select the best and send 
it in. Or write your own method of operation, 
if you have such a club. 


VIII. The Poetry Corner 

What is O’Sheel’s ideal as to poetry? Is it 
too high an aim? Look for the appearance in 
these poems of Mr. Untermeyer’s characteriza- 
tions. In which poem is mysticism most appar- 
ent? Which is the simplest in form and idea? 

They Went Forth to Battle But They Always 
Fell. Several readings are necessary. Pay par- 
ticular attention to the last two lines. Do you 
think King Arthur, in his last fight, belongs with 
this group? W hat kind of warriors do you in- 
clude? In what way did they not fight well? 
What is the most vivid picture in the poem? Do 
metaphors make it so? 

He Whom a Dteam Hath Possessed. What 
spiritual ecstasy grips such a person ? Sum up 
the things that he ‘‘knoweth no more.” Why is 
he so immune to ordinary doubts and fears? Be 
sure you interpret “marches” correctly in the last 
stanza. It has the same meaning that it has in 
Burke's Conciliation. 

Huntington Street, Brooklyn. What 
charm of this simple poem? Can you 
secret cause in the first stanza that leads 
beautiful effect in the second? 


IX. An American Breaks In 


What are Sinclair Lewis’s four most important 
novels? Which do the Nobel judges consider 
best ? Ww hat new word has it given to our 
language Give a review of one of his books. 
What purpose do you think may lie in his harsh 
pictures of American life? 


X. Pick Your Side. 


Good argumentative material may easily be 
found on this subject. Is censorship American 
in principle? How has it worked in England, 
especially with regard to Ibsen? What has been 
the result in the movies? On the other hand, 
why ought the public to have some protection? 
Look up the comments on Boston’s refusal to 
permit O’Neill’s Strange Interlude. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


l. Christmas Giving 
A. Floor Talks: 
American Red Cross. 
Red Cross. 3. What 

Has Done. 

Explain the term community chest. State 
the advantages of this plan of welfare work. Give 
any arguments you have against it (See Debate, 
Schol., Sept. 22, 1928. For your own commu- 
nity which system do you prefer? Why? 
Are Porto Ricans really citizens of 

Since when? 

Explain how present conditions make this 
year a real test of people’s sincerity towards a 
true national “‘neighborly sentiment.” 

Il. Playgrounds and Recreation 

A. Class Soest 
(a) Colonial America. (b) The United 
before 1875. (c) Canada. (d) Mexico. 

B. Class Exercise. Write on the board the 
list of diversions found in the report of the 
Kansas survey (there are 20 different items) and 
have each pupil hand in his own list, in order 
of time spent on each item, using the Kansas 
list merely as a suggestion. Compare your class 
results with the survey results. 

C. Distinguish between participating and sec- 
ond-hand recreations. List five of each kind. 
Which do we Americans, as a people, tend to 
like? Prepare from memory a list of the non- 
ss am” recreations. Why should we encourage 
these? Why has there been a change in the 
type of play in recent years? 

Which sort of recreations would the following 
prefer: (a) a mail carrier, (b) the tired and 
worried business man, (c) a tired laborer or 
physical worker, ,(d) a banker or bookkeeper, 
(e) a pr -ofessional baseball player? 

D. Why should people be just as careful about 
their sports and play as about their work? What 
part of the national income is spent for play or 
diversion? How much is spent for the type im- 
possible without machinery? Is it true that the 
machine has caused the worker to lose the “very 
faculty of playing?’ Give your reasons. Has 
the machine helped us in our play? How should 
it help us more? 


makes the 
find the 
to a 


1. The Founding of the 
2. The purposes of the 
the American Red Cross 


the 
U. S.? 


Play in: 
States 


reports on and 


Ill. “Forgetting the War” 

How can we remember the sacrifices of our 
soldiers without glorifying war? What is the 
attitude of the English Labor Government? Wiill 
just forgetting war prevent war? Why? Ar: 
swer the first question by making up a 4 am 
for Armistice or Memorial Day stating therei: 
the nature of the music and the speeches. 


IV. Radio Broadcasting 


Why is 1920 an important date in World his- 
tory? Who invented the microphone? Short 
reports on the telegraph, telephone and wireless 
telegraphy would make this topic very interesting 


V. The French Government 

Give the date of the adoption of the present 
French constitution. What circumstances and 
conditions gave rise to it? 

Give as many differences as you can between 
the French and the U. S. constitutions. Do the 
same with the French and the English. Compar 
the presidents of France and the U. S. as to 
method of election, term, and powers. Can you 
see any similarity between the position of the 
president of France and the king of England? 

Who really governs France? Compare tlx 
changes in the make-up of the French Ministry 
with those of the English Cabinet when there is 
a lack of popular support. Compare the French 

Cabinet with the so-called cabinet of the U. S 

Explain the statement that France is a unitary 
or centralized republic instead of a federal re 
public. Name two federal republics. Show that 
France has a more centralized government than 
the U. S. 

Who declares a law to be unconstitutional in 
France? In the U. S.? Compare the methods 
of amending the French and the U. S. constitu 
tions. Which government, the French or ours, 
is quicker to respond to popular opinion? Ex 
plain. 

Tell the chief 
American courts. 


VI. The 72nd Congress. 

What, according to the latest figures, will he 
the party line-up in the House and Senate in the 
next Congress? 

How many women were reelected to the House? 
What prominent woman will retire? Why? In 
the Senate how many Democrats were elected to 
seats formerly held by Republicans? What was 
the Democratic gain in the Senate? In the 
House? Name several so-called ‘‘wet victories.” 

Which reelected Senator is an avowed enemy 
to public utilities who seek to exploit the nation’s 
water power? What prominent Senators from 
Montana and Idaho were reelected? Tell some 
thing about each. 

What historical foundation is there for the 
statement that a Democratic president will be 
elected in 1932? Is it fair to say that the elec 
tion results show popular dissatisfaction with 
President Hoover and his policies? Explain. In 
your opinion is it proper to assume that a winner 
who is “ * was elected because of that fact? 
In Ohio, a “wet’’ Democrat was elected Senator, 
while a “dry” Democrat was returned governor. 
Can you explain this? In Pennsylvania a _ 
Republican was elected governor. Does this me: 
that Pennsylvania is “dry”? 

From a study of the map find out, (a) the 
number of states that will have two Republican 
Senators, (b) how many of these are Republican 
in name only, (c) the number that will have two 
Democratic Senators, and (d) the number that 
will have divided representation in the Senate. 

State the factors which will tend to prevent 
the Republicans, although they may have a 
numerical majority, from having a safe working 
majority in either house. What was the cond 
tion in this respect in the 71st Congress? Why 
is it likely that the progressive Republicans wil 
vote with the regulars as far as organizing = 
houses are concerned although reserving the right 
to vote as they please on legislative matters 


Vil. Foreign Affairs 


Geneva. How many nations are_ represented 
at the sessions of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission ? What two non-members of the 
League are in attendance? Why? Explain th 
expression status quo. What two factions ar 
present? Name the leading nations of each. 

What important question in figuring military 
strength has been decided? Why should German) 
and France take their respective stands on this 

Explain the difference between direct and it 
direct limitation of war materials. What was 
America’s stand? 

Britain. What signs show that MacDonald 
losing ground? Compare this situation with th« 
recent U. Congressional elections. 

Explain the statement that “England is onl) 
a dominion itself now.” Compare the present 
position of the dominions and the demands of the 
American colonies before 1775. What has beer 
the outcome of the tariff proposals? 

India. Who comprise the membership of the 
Indian Round Table Conference? Is Gandhi 
there? Why? What is it that India demands’ 

Brazil. Has the U. S. recognized the new gov- 
ernment in Brazil? Why did we act so quickly’ 


differences between French and 





We the Sortable ypewriler 


Used by successful writers 
for 2O years 


writes: ‘Ever 
Edgar A. Guest writes; “Ever 
writing verse my Corona has been my con- 
stant companion. I have gained a deep 
affection for it. It is responsive to my 
every mood and faacy.”’ 


Name almost any successful writer, 
and you will also name a user of the 
Corona typewriter! 


Actually an amazing number of well- 
known writers use this sturdy portable. 

The Corona was made for them—and 
for everyone who is not a professional 
typist. It is not a complicated office 
machine cut down to other uses. There 
is literally nothing to go wrong. 

If you have never typed in your life, 
you can operate a Corona almost from 
the minute you sit down in front of it. 
In a week you will be typing many times 
faster than you could write in longhand. 

Yet this amazing little machine will 
do anything a big typewriter will do. It 
stands firmly on its own feet; it is not 
fastened forever to the bottom of the 
case you carry it in. Its frame, cast from 
a single piece of aluminum, is sturdy 
and rigid, 


CORONA S20 


Clarence Budington Kelland 


says: ‘You'll never get me to sit down in front of 
any portable typewriter except a Corona. This 
sturdy machine has seen me through newspaper 
reporting, magazine editing, and countless short 
stories."" His latest book is *‘Hard Money." 


< 


Famous Girl Columnist: Velva Darling, who 
writes a daily column for 2,000,000 newspaper 
readers, has a special rack constructed in her car 
so that she can use her Corona on the road! 


For a small down payment you can get 
one of the latest-model Coronas, in any 
one of six gay colors, or in black. 

The nearest Corona dealer will be glad 
to lend you a new Corona for a week’s 
free trial. L C Smirn & Corona Type- 
WRITERS INc 1818 New York Life Build- 
ing, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 
CORONA STANDARD, $60.00 
(with four-row, single-shift keyboard) 
CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.00 


(with tabulator) 


By means of a ten-payment plan, you can get this 
latest-model Corona by making only a small pay 
ment down. It is the Corona Standard, with four- 
row, single-shift keyboard—$60. A delightful gift 
for anyone on your Christmas list. Ask vour 
dealer to lend you one for a week. 





Was $2.25....My M-E-M Book....Now $1.00 


This Offer Is Good for a Limited Period Only 


Hold On To 
High School 
Days! 


|B old let those joyous high school 
days pass without a permanent record 
of them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! 
And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK™ 


is the answer! 


You can record your exploits on the field 

and gym floor, in debate and on the stage, 

in musical clubs and school societies. News clip- 
pings and programs and photos will give you a 
complete picture of yourself and your gang, as you 
are now. 


AUGUSTAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


RALPH AHEARN 


IMPORTANT 


Formerly we individualized each of the MEM books with the name 
of the school and the name of the owner stamped in gold on the cover. 
This practice caused such delay in delivery of books that purchasers 
became impatient. Wearenow, therefore, closing out all the books on 
hand without stamping at this amazing reduction. Formerly $2.25, 
The books are 
ready for mailing the day your order is received. Act promptly for 


NOW $1.00, postpaid, a price below actual cost. 


the supply is limited. 

















You’ get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, now and later. It 
will hold every happy souvenir of your High School days. There isa 
place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, autographs, wise 
cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). Each section is 
beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for writing, or for mount: 
ing photos, or for clippings. You'll like the completeness, the “handi- 
ness of the way it’s planned. 


Ty 1s a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied with 
silk cords in your school colors. It is individual, personal, good looking. 


INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 
THE FIRST FIFTY who send in orders will receive FREE a 
bottle of invisible ink to use in the ‘‘secret”’ section. Write 
whatever you want to in this ink and when the time comes 
you can make it visible. Meanwhile, your secrets are safe 
until you want them. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 








$ MAIL 
[ ME 31 W TO- 
MY MEMO CO., 931 Wabash Bldg., 
PREPAID Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Gentlemen: 
for which send me 


MEM BOOK(S) at $1.00 a book. Total....... 


I enclose $ 














